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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, Dec. 6. Those present were: 
Hadley, Fischer, Bissell, Ayres, F. L. Pay- 
son, Huntley, Spoerl, Stevens, Hoyt, Conk- 
lin, Blair, Marshall, Leighton, Nichols, 
Spear, Tomlinson, Raspe, F. C. Leining, 
F. W. Perkins, Tenney, Frank W. Merrick, 
Pliny A. Allen, John Page, Miss Kirk, 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss Earle, Miss 
Slaughter, and Miss Hester Cushing. 

President Hadley called the meeting to 
order and Dr. Theodore A. Fischer of New 
Haven conducted the brief devotional 
service. Dr. Marshall called the attenticn 
of the meeting to the account in the morn- 
ing newspapers of the Rev. Clinton Scott 
of Atlanta, Ga., opening his church to Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead aiter the American 
Legion had prevented her speaking at 
Agnes Scott College. Dr. Marshall em- 
phasized the seriousness of the situation 
in the South regarding free speech, and 
suggested that the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing send Mr. Scott a telegram endorsing 
his action. The telegram was accordingly 
drafted by Dr. Marshall and Dr. Leighton 
at the request of the president and its 
dispatch authorized by the meeting. It 
read as follows: “Largely attended Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting heartily approves your 
brave stand for liberty of speech and fair 
play in asking Mrs. Mead to speak from 
your pulpit.” 

The president called on Mr. Hoyt to re- 
port on the resolution offered last week for 
the consideration of the meeting by the 
Boston Federation of Churches cealing 
with crime news in the newspapers. It 
developed that Mr. Hoyt had left the re- 
draft of the resolution at home. As it 
was important, however, that this matter 
be passed on at once, President Hadley re- 
quested Dr. Leighton to give an idea of 
the gist of the resolution. This being 
done to the satisfaction of the members 
present, Dr. Conklin moved as “a ven- 
ture of faith” that the submission of the 
resolution to the Federation of Churches 
be left to the discretion of the committee, 
Mr. Hoyt and Dr. Leighton. 

President Hadley then introduced Dr. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester, the 
speaker of the morning, as “a fixed land- 
mark of the Universalist Church.” Dr. 
Tomlinson began by saying that an ac- 
count of his Mediterranean Cruise seemed 
to him like the story of the dream of a 
lifetime. Although it was his fifth voyage 
across the Atlantic the other trips had all 
been made in the summer and had been 
necessarily hurried. “I had done enough 
of skipping around,” he declared. “But 
there are good reasons why we ministers 
don’t visit foreign countries except in 
the summer—our parishes don’t appreciate 
us as they should, and we don’t like 
to be away from our churches at Easter 
time. I advise you young men, when you 


reach your twenty-fifth anniversary, to 
claim something, as I did. I called my 
board of trustees together and told them 
that I felt the need of a sabbatical year. 
And they were accustomed:to defer to my 
opinion because I had brought them all up 
and they had acquired the habit of think- 
ing of me as older and wiser than them- 
selves. One sure way to get a good board 
of trustees is to bring them up! Only don’t 
push this principle too far. 

“We were away about six and a half 
months. We started out on a cruise (<n 
the ninth of February, and left it the Mon- 
day after Easter, to begin the second part 
of our trip, in which we were ‘on our own.’ 
Since I got home the five lectures I have 
been giving have brought in about $1,100, 
and I think the treasurer has been financ- 
ing the church on the money I have turned 
in. This makes the idea of a trip for the 
pastor quite popular.” 

Dr. Tomlinson touched briefly on the 
various ports of call of the Cruise: Madeira, 
Lisbon, Cadiz, and the three day trip to 
Seville and Granada by private train, 


-and Algiers, where he didn’t care much for 


the Arabs. “They are a lazy, sensual 
looking lot of people,’ he said. ‘I want 
to do them justice, and that is about as 
near as I can come to it. On the way from 
the dock to the city most of the passengers 
were robbed. Dr. McGlauflin, I believe, 
was robbed of something and managed-to 
get it back and then had it taken away 


- from him again. 


“From Algiers we went to Syracuse, 
and then to Athens. The latter was one 
of the most wonderful experiences we had. 
A rainbow spanned the islands of Greece 
as we sailed towards Athens, and the glow 
of the sunset hung over it as we sailed 
away. It seemed to me like a land of 
dream and poetry. The fragments of 
beauty on the Acropolis to-day are so in- 
spiring that it is difficult to imagine the 
beauty that was there in the days of the 
glory of Greece. ! 

“Our visit to Constantinople was en- 
lightening to me. I had always had an 
idea of the Turks as rather a low-down 
kind of people, but they sent out guides 
to meet our ship, fifty of them, and they 
were all students or college professors, 
and none of them would take a tip! That 


was the only experience we had in the whole 
six months of anybody being unwilling to 7 
take a tip. They talked to us about the © 
New Turkey, and how tired she was of 


being the pawn of European powers, and 
her determination to stand on her own — 
feet. We talked with Dr. Ascham, rep- 
resentative of the Golden Rule World © 
Service Fund, who said that the work had — 
met with some difficulties but was now — 
going ahead successfully. 
project has to be handled carefully because 
Turkey is so resentful of interference. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


WHAT CHRISTMAS MEANS TO ME* 


O be perfectly frank, Christmas brings to my 
mind, before anything else, thoughts of home 
and childhood, hanging up stockings, sup- 

pressed excitement on Christmas eve, waking up and 
scampering to the fireplace about four a. m. on Christ- 
mas morning in spite of low-voiced admonitions from 
a near-by chamber to “go back to bed,” for ‘‘it’s the 
middle of the night.” 

It means some of the happiest memories of my 
life—the long table, the grandfather and grandmother, 
aunts and uncles, the big family of children, and the 
two at the head and the foot of the table who seemed 
as much a part of the everlasting scheme of things as 
the hills around our valley. 

The turkey, the mashed potatoes, the brown 
gravy, the squash, the boiled onions, the tall glasses 
holding the celery, the mince, apple and pumpkin pies, 
the nuts, raisins, and candy, the Malaga grapes 
and the apples on the sideboard, come back vividly 
‘ along the pathway of the years whenever I think of 
Christmas. And, trifling as it may seem to others, 
Christmas means mounds of lemon jelly and cran- 
berry, one moulded into a lion recumbent, the other 
into an ear of corn, the lemon trembling with each 
movement of the table and the cranberry now and 
then lighted up by a beam of sunlight and making a 
beautiful rosy spot on the white table-cloth. 

As I have grown older I have realized more clearly 
that these things did not come by waving a magic 
wand. This bountiful provision was not made with- 
out planning and cutting corners. And the things of 
toil and sacrifice for us in our old homes, which are 
seen so much better along the perspective of the 
years, never will lose their pathos and beauty. 

There were the Christmas sports too, generally 
out in deep snow, sleds, ‘‘bobs,’’ “fox and geese,” 
skating on the creek or pond, tramps in the winter 
woods. 

I do not take quickly to movements to reform 
Christmas, eat less and give less, when I think what 
an unchanging power for good in my life is this memory 

*Written for the Boston Herald and published here with 
their kind permission. 


of an old-fashioned Christmas with its mirth, its feast- 
ing, its Christmas stockings and good cheer. 

Only it makes me choke up to read about “the 
hundred neediest cases’ in the New York Times, and 
to think how many children from Boston to San 
Francisco never have the things which to me are a 
simply priceless legacy. It makes me determined not 
to forget the “Family Welfare’ and similar organiza- 
tions this year in the midst of my Christmas joy. 

Christmas means carols and speaking pieces and 
Christmas exercises of the Sunday school with a bril- 
hant, lighted tree. Some of them have bored me as I 
have grown older, but I have determined never to 
cut them out of my program, because they were thrill- 
ing spectacles when I was little, and there are new 
millions of little tots now on the stage with the same 
capacity for sorrow and joy. 

Christmas means also a deepening year after 
year of religious impressions made “far away and long 
ago.” Something infinitely precious came into the 
world on that first Christmas, I was led to see, which 
made the world a friendlier, better place, and even 
humble people more sure that a Good God rules and 
overrules. Many changes have come in the words 
which I use to describe the incarnation, but my faith 
in it is much the same. The comrades who so val- 
iantly battle for the right and even go to death in ways 
of human service, all who go about doing good—and 
the world is full of them—all who love and help chil- 
dren and are gentle with the old, and all who plod 
along the common ways doing their best with their 
one talent or two talents according to the light they 
have, make me sure that there is a God and that He 
incarnates Himself in our struggling race in lesser de- 
gree but in the same way that He did in Jesus, our 
Divine Master and Lord. 

So Christmas means a good time, a cheery, happy 
time, with moments of sadness and loneliness, shot 
through and through with blessed memories, a time of 
play with children, somebody else’s if we have none 
ourselves, a time of extra giving to help light Christ- 
mas fires around the world, a time of waiting and 
listening for the knock at the door .of One who will 
come in and sup with us and bless our lives. 

John van Schaick, Jr. 
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GOD WITH US 

ISHING all of our subscribers and readers a 
\) \V Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, we 
wish that all together we may make a de- 
termined effort to catch the deepest message of 
Christmas—‘‘Immanuel—God with us.” There area 
thousand ways in which to do this—all that is needed 
is that we should try one. “Realize God,” “Trust 
God,” ‘Feel God Near,’’ “Love God,” all are possible 

to us—but too often we fail. 

Perhaps the greatest need of all is not a new book 
or a new prayer or a new explanation of something, 
but just taking a little time. 

We shall pack Christmas baskets more wisely 
and we shall bear them and all Christmas burdens 
more easily, if only we will stop long enough with a 
book or a sermon or a friend or our own thoughts, or 
any other of ‘‘the thousand ways’ to sense “God 
with us.”’ That was the way of Jesus. That always 
is the way of greatest usefulness and happiness. 

* * 


“NOW WHEN JESUS WAS BORN IN BETHLE- 
HEM”’ 
bias hundreds of years Christmas has heen a time 
“so hallow’d and so gracious” that we are apt 
to ignore its deeper significance. Because the 
birth of Jesus typifies for us joy come down to earth, 
we forget that over the babe himself, lying in the man- 
ger, loomed the shadow of the cross. For him the 
omens of that holy night foretold agony and heart- 
break and weariness of soul, the ultimate sacrifice in 
order that the Kingdom of God might come sooner 
upon earth. 

And what meaning did Christmas hold for the 
mother of the babe, that gentle, bewildered young 
mother to-whom the proclamation of the kingship of 
her son by the angels of the Lord seemed so super- 
fluous? 
sword shall pierce through thine own soul; that 
thoughts out of many hearts may be revealed.” 
The night that her baby was born was to Mary the 
beginning of the most bitter suffering known to the 
mothers of men. She was to see her son betrayed and 
degraded. She was to watch by his side through a 
night of torture, unable to minister unto him. But 
through the enduring of that anguish she has come to 
be one of the best loved figures of the world, “Our 
Lady of Pity,” the one woman whose compassion 
is measureless and sure. 

Even in the early days of the Christian Church 
Christmas was not a happy season, except in so far 
as its observance opened the way to the ecstasy of 
martyrdom. While we are singing carols and bearing 
gifts and decking our houses with holly, it may give 
us pause to be reminded of that vast multitude of 
Christians who, two hundred years after the first 
Christmas eve, gathered together in the city of Rome 
to celebrate the birthday of their Lord, and who, 
locked into the building where they had assembled, 
were burned alive by order of the emperor. It is only 
because such men and women did honor to their Mas- 
ter even though it meant death, that his birthday has 
been preserved to us, a festival of gayety. 

“Thoughts that great hearts once broke for we 


A. 


“And Simon said unto Mary, yea and a” 


now breathe cheaply in the common air,” and what 
was once the symbol of a great spiritual awakening 
can come to be merely the occasion for superficial 
merriment. The birth of Jesus was an event which 
has shaken the earth to its foundations. Through 
his life men have learned how by fortitude and chas- 
tisement of spirit they may struggle upward toward a 
great light. But in our rejoicing that the Way has 
been made manifest to us, we are often unmindful 
that if we would enter into the joy of the Lord we must 
first follow in the footsteps of the man of Galilee, and 
that the path is strewn with thorns. 


* * 


DR. BETTS’S NEW BOOK 
HE Murray Press, a subsidiary of the Universalist 
Publishing House, has just brought out ‘The 
Abiding Life,” by Dr. Frederick W. Betts, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church of Syracuse, 
No Xe 

The book is made up of fifty-nine extracts which 
Carrie A. Ritter has made from sermons and ad- 
dresses of Dr. Betts. Some are only a page in length, 
some eight or ten pages. All are chapters out of Dr. 
Betts’s life, and two or three are distinctly autobi- 
ographical. ate : 

“The Grace of Self Effacement,”’ ‘Out of Doors 
with God,” “Spiritual Poverty,” as well as the chap- 
ter which gives the book its title, illustrate the au- 
thor’s concentration on spiritual things. “Our Syrian 
Guest”’ is a clean-cut bit of experience in the life of a 
pastor who has become one of the first citizens in his 
community. ‘‘Why I Did Not Leave the Ministry” 
and ‘‘When Opportunity Knocked at the Door” are 
autobiographical. Some of the chapters take us to the 
country, others to the many-sided life of the city. 
All are interesting, and true to the author’s funda- 
mental conviction that ‘“‘faith is life and life is faith.” 

“The Social Side of Life at Country Funerals” 
and ‘“‘The Village Philosopher’”’ show that the author 
understands plain people. The autobiographical 
chapters show his sympathy for the under dog. 

We are glad to welcome this book. It reveals 
the life of one of our strong men. It brings the inspira- 
tion of his thought into our own homes. 

* * 


THE ZION’S HERALD DINNER 

FFICIALLY it was called the annual dinner of 
@ the Wesleyan Association. In fact it was the 
dinner in honor of the one great activity of 

that association, Zion’s Herald, the independent 
Methodist journal of New England. From all over 
Greater Boston and other parts of New England it 
brought together members of the association and 
official representatives of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The president of the District Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Dr. Durham of New Hampshire, the 
resident Bishop of the area, Bishop Anderson, the 
editor-in-chief of the Boston Herald, Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, and the editor of Zion’s Herald, Dr. Lewis O. 
Hartman, were the speakers. Set in one of the most 
beautiful rooms of the Hotel Vendome, Boston, with 
food that satisfied and with speakers who held the 
closest attention of members and guests, with op- 
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portunity before and after for meeting old friends and 
widening one’s circle—the dinner lived up to the best 
traditions of such affairs. 

But the thing which made the deepest impres- 
sion upon the present writer and so far as we could see 
upon other editors who looked upon it from the out- 
side, was the fact that so many strong business men, 
members of the Methodist Church, and so many 
clergymen serving that church, honor and love Zion’s 
Herald and its editor, and believe enthusiastically in 
the mission of the weekly church paper. Unable 
themselves to write or edit, from lack of time, training 
or opportunity, they want their lives to count toward 
making it possible for a man like Dr. Hartman to do 
both. Because he is a free lance—unafraid of any 
ecclesiastical, political or social machine, but honest, 
able and with a high sense of personal responsibility— 
they are determined that nothing shall be permitted to 
muzzle or cripple him. “I do not always agree,” 
was voiced by Wm. T. Rich, retiring president and 
toastmaster of this banquet, and by other speakers 
and members both in public and private, while they 
at the same time expressed loyalty and love and a 
sense of agreement in the great fundamentals for 
which Zion’s Herald stands. 

It was a notable gathering. It had significance 
both for Zion’s Herald and also for the cause of a well 
supported, fearless, able Christian press. We believe 
more in the glorious work Christians of every name 
can do through religious weeklies because of this 
demonstration of love and loyalty. 

By one concrete fact which leaked out we find 
ourselves inspired to greater business efficiency. 

During the past year, Zion’s Herald called for 
$3,500 less from the funds of the Wesleyan Association 
than it did the year before. A rigid budgeting sys- 
tem applied to every department of the paper did 
this, without cheapening the paper in the slightest 
degree. Just how Dr. Hartman can do about six 
men’s work and all of it so well, is a puzzling problem 
tous. That he does do it and that he has the devoted 
backing of men like those in the Wesleyan Associa- 
tion are stimulating and cheering things to other 
workers in the same field. 

* * 


SEVERAL KINDS OF CHURCHES 


HE first heavy snow fall of the season impressed 
upon us anew the fact that there are several 
kinds of churches. 

By nine o’clock in the morning the church on 
one corner had its walks shoveled and a man on the 
roof getting off the snow which might slide and hit 
pedestrians. At five o’clock in the afternoon the 
walks of another church were untouched. Pedestrians 
had tramped a path for one-way traffic, but it was 
humpy, difficult and dangerous. More than one 
delicate woman had got wet feet going to work in the 
morning, or had fallen getting home. Nor was it 
on a side street where people seldom go. 

The oldest inhabitant of the office recalled that 
it had always been that way where the Publishing 
House had been located. The churches were the last, 
as arule, to shovel out. There are excuses, to be sure. 
They have longer walks, less money and less man 
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Still it seems to us 
rather important in a day when the church is organiz- 
ing “good government clubs” and “‘social service de- 
partments” for church people to see that the walks 


power on the janitorial force. 


are shoveled, and shoveled early. It would be a fine 
bit of social service for churches to render. It is 
conceivable that it might even save lives. Certainly 
it would help a reputation for consistency. If no other 
way could be found, perhaps members of the class 
in social service could take turns helping the janitor 
out. Social service which is not intensely practical 
is not worth much. 

The correlated fact that many storms come on 
days when churches are closed and therefore have no 
need to serve their own members thus, makes even 
more noticeable a contribution to the common good. 

* * 


THE NASH JOURNAL 


OR some time Arthur Nash of Cincinnati has 
had the idea of starting a journal to promote 
ideals of brotherhood. Various plans have 

been examined and rejected. Now the decision has 
been made. The Nash Journal, issued by the Nash 
Publishing Company, 115-119 West McMicken Ave., 
Cincinnati, has made its appearance, with Arthur 
Nash editor and John Edwin Price and Mabel Ziegen- 
hardt associate editors. It is an eight-page sheet, 
has a good report of the recent International Good 
Will Congress in Pittsburgh, an article by John Bayne 
Ascham on “The Turk in History,” one by John Ed- 
win Price on ‘‘The Successors to Fear and Foree,”’ and 
a leading editorial, ‘““What Is This,” run on the front 
page with a cut of Arthur Nash and containing a 
statement of principles in substance as follows: 

“The strong and wise should help the weak. 

“Hqual opportunity to all—special privilege to 
none. 

“Uneompromising opposition to war, interna- 
tional or inter-class. 

“Independence in politics. 

“Tolerance in religion.” 

These are sound principles, and we welcome che 
support of another paper pledged to their enunciation. 

The subscription price is $1.00 a year, fifty-two 
numbers, and the editors are out for a million sub- 
scribers the first year. 

That is the proper mark to shoot at. 

They are out for advertising also, but they follow 
the Rotary Club idea: “Only one man in one line of 
business.”’ 

Good luck to the Nash Journal. 


* * 


THE CRUISING SERIES 


O many questions have come in about the “‘Cruis- 
ing” articles that we take this opportunity to 
say that the series will be resumed in the near 

future, possibly soon after the first of the year with 
another “‘Christmas at the Old Home.” 

We have been afraid that our delight in Cruising 
with a great company of unseen friends would blind 
our judgment as an editor. Probably we have people 
who do not read these articles, but nobody has said 
so. And in literally hundreds of letters we have been 
made to feel that we give pleasure and do good. 
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What Do We Know About Jesus ?---IV 


Harold E. B. Speight 


SIRECEDING articles have sought to answer 
k| the question, What do we know about the 
life and teachings of the historic figure, Jesus 
of Nazareth? In these we kept as close as 
ean: to what we may regard as the earliest and 
historically most valuable records. But we took note 
of ideas about Jesus—reflected both in the later por- 
tions of the New Testament and in Christian thought 
—very different from those expressed in the earliest 
gospel records. 

We must now face the fact of which these later 
ideas about Jesus are the evidence—the fact, which is 
itself a matter of well-attested history and experience, 
that Jesus did not remain a merely historical figure. 
So far as we know Paul never saw him, yet he became 
the central fact in Paul’s experience, and Paul’s trav- 
ail of spirit, he tells us, was his earnest desire that 
Christ should be “formed in” his Galatian friends. 
We know that the scene pictured at the close of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, in which Jesus commissions his dis- 
ciples to go throughout the world and promises that 
he will be with them always, is a late addition to the 
Gospel. In that sense it may be unhistorical. 
is historical in this important sense, that it shows us 
how some Christians felt about Jesus. The promise 
they thus put into his mouth was actually the as- 
surance they possessed in their hearts, the assurance 
that as they endured hardship in order to make him 
known to the world he was himself with them. And 
though we may say (with most scholars of the New 
Testament) that the Fourth Gospel gives us a dis- 
ciple’s picture of Jesus rather than a record of his 
life and words, it remains true that no such picture 
could have been drawn unless some one had had an 
experience which for him made Jesus indeed the Light 
of the World, the Good Shepherd, the Lifegiver, the 
Friend who, though for a little while taken away, 
Was seen again and known as an abiding Spirit, the 
Teacher who was able now to tell his disciples what 
they could not understand while he was with them in 
the flesh. 

Supplementary to and closely bound up with 
the established historical facts of the life and teaching 
of Jesus, we must recognize the undeniable fact that 
generations of would-be followers of Jesus have iden- 
tified with him their spiritual experiences of illumina- 
tion, guidance, and renewal. Not in the New Testa- 
ment pages only, but written across the pages of his- 
tory for nearly two thousand years, is the story of 
men and women’ who have identified their highest 
experiences with Christ. They have declared to the 
world not simply their belief in God but their belief 
in God “through Christ;’”’ they have offered men as a 
gospel not simply the love of God but the love of God 

“in Christ.” And it is because in some sense they 
have had Christ formed in them, to use Paul’s phrase, 
it is because they have cherished the assurance that 
Christ was with them, even unto the end of the world, 
that we of to-day find ourselves in an environment 
touched at all points by that spiritual influence which 
the followers of Jesus have identified with him. As 
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Dr. Gordon has said: ““The stream of his thought has 
been enriching all the centuries; the sound of his 
voice has never died away; the ideals that he em- 
bodied have been the guiding star of our higher civiliza- 
tion; . . . his spirit has been unceasingly at work 
upon humanity. Instinct, habit, moral and intellectual 
custom and law, institution domestic, civic and re- 
ligious, the whole sweep of our civilization, has been 
played upon, awakened, and informed, wrought over 
from its first estate, and, in spite of continuous and 
brutal resistance, charged with the power of Christ.” 

Here, then, are two facts. The fact of Jesus, an 
historical person who lived in Palestine, who “‘went 
about doing good,’ who taught spiritual truths in 
simple parables and communicated to men his own 
faith in God and his own fine spiritual fellowship, and 
who was finally put to death as a disturber of ecclesias- 
tical privileges and godless government. And we have 
also the fact of an experience claimed by many fol- 
lowers of Jesus, an experience summed up in the words 
of St. Paul, which are wholly misunderstood if we 
dismiss them as a “‘mystical extravagance.” “‘Iecando 
all things,”’ he wrote, “through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.”’ Paul.and a long succession of Christians 
have given this name, “‘Christ,’”’ for us as for him in- 
separably associated with Jesus, to the power in their 
hearts by which they have found possible the higher 
life of love and service, of truth and moral integ- 
rity. 

Two attitudes are possible for us. We can say: 
“Jesus was a fact. He lived and died a man. In so 
far as his followers have felt themselves stirred and 
upheld by a spiritual power, it is God they have ex- 
perienced, and there is no reason why they should 
identify that experience with Jesus. They are thereby 
only limiting themselves. Jesus himself was not con- 
tent to have men say to him, Lord, Lord, but called 
to them to do the will of God and to turn to God for 
strength and guidance.”’ Many have said something 
like that. They willingly pay to Jesus a sincere trib- 
ute of admiration, and they acknowledge him as a 
great moral and spiritual teacher. For them Jesus 
is an example, even a supreme example. His followers 
are those who desire to exemplify his character. More 
they can not say. 

Then there is the attitude of those who can not 
limit Jesus to the brief years of his ministry as a 
teacher in Galilee and Judea. They feel, as did the 
first generation of his followers, that in some sense he 
is with them as a living spiritual reality. They believe 
that such trust in God as inspired Jesus comes now to 
them through what they call the Christ-spirit; they 
feel that in so far as he is “formed in them” they are 
capable of moral energies, faith, hope, and love, equal 
to all the exigencies of life. 

Now it is of course true that in different ages men 
have very differently expressed this assurance of the 
presence of the living Christ. Some of Paul’s language 
is difficult for us, but surely not more difficult than 
ours would be for him. A Christ who is “‘at the right 
hand of God; a Christ who voluntarily became a 
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sacrifice that we, who were “enemies,” might be 
“reconciled to God by the death of his Son;” a Christ 
who, in a day that will come as a thief in the night, 
will return with a shout from heaven and consume the 
Evil One with the breath of his mouth—in this and 
other imagery we are dealing with ideas which were all 
that Paul had to work with if he was to be intelligible 
_ to his hearers and readers, imagery drawn from the 
Jewish and pagan thought of his age. It should not 
obscure for us what Paul meant, which we may find 
more easily in such words as these: “‘If . . . we were 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son, much more, 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life;’’ or 
these, “Bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our body.” With imagery and ideas that 
no longer fit into our conceptions of the relation be- 
tween spirit and matter, between God and the world, 
Paul was endeavoring to express a great truth. In 
some way, as he knew from experience, the life of 
Jesus could be continued in the life of those who—as 
we should say—possessed his spirit. 

In later ages Christians used other and to many 
of us even more difficult language. For them the world 
we live in was separated from God as by a gulf which 
only a miraculous intervention of God could bridge. 
To bridge this gulf, and for a brief season reveal the 
divine to the human, God had incarnated himself in a 
being different from men yet moving amongst men, 
entering human life as no other had done and return- 
ing to share God’s throne in the distant heavens. For 
many that involves a crude conception of God, and of 
course it is not compatible with what we know now of 
the universe. We do not see or feel the gulf; to us the 
miracle is not that one being bridged the gulf between 
God and man, but that within ourselves, in every 
moment of conscious existence, spirit and matter, 
God and man, are in living commerce. But we should 
not be blind to what men were striving to do when they 
wrote the ancient creeds—they were finding in Christ 
the assurance that Divine Love and Power is avail- 
able for the help of man; they were investing our 
limited and often frustrated moral and spiritual en- 
deavors with a significance that derived from the 
‘eternally valid victory of Jesus. “Enough that he 
heard it once; we shall hear it by and by,” cries the 
poet. And the Christian creeds and theological 
imagery have been expressing just that conviction that 
Christ may be formed in us, a spirit and a power in 
which we may be more than conquerors. In Paul’s 
words, being “risen with Christ,’”’ we may “‘seek those 
things which are above,” putting off “anger, wrath, 
and malice’ and putting on “the new man... 
kindness, humbleness of mind, gentleness, long-suffer- 
ing ...and above all these things... charity, 
which is the bond of perfectness.”’ 

Of the two attitudes I have described I believe 
the second is the one that is fruitful for the religious 
life. Important as it is to keep close to the historical 
Jesus, we rob history and fact of all significance if we 
hold it more precious than the living ideal. In the 
Jesus of history what moved men to follow him was 
his consciousness of God, that faith of his which led 
him to act as if the ideal were already the real. The 
value to us of what we know of Jesus as a friend and 


teacher of men is in the power of his ideal, accepted by 
us, to kindle in us a like faith, to equip us with a 
like power. Jesus, to help us, must become to us that 
“Christ within” of whom Paul wrote so earnestly to 
his friends; he must become more than the historical 
figure whose career and whose words<we can disen- 
tangle from legend and tradition; he must become a 
spiritual impulse and energy with which we are 
wholly willing to identify ourselves. Jesus himself 
said, “Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone.” A fact of history which is 
appreciated only as such—and which becomes noth- 
ing more in our ‘minds—can produce no change in us; 
but if like a seed it sets up a process of growth, if it 
becomes a germinative principle and power, then it 
brings forth fruit; if a fact outside ourselves passes 
into an ideal within us, if Jesus, the great fact of nearly 
two thousand years ago, becomes a vital reality within 
us—‘‘let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus’—then the confidence which sustained his 
early followers will be ours—“Lo, I am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world.” And so beside 
words from Mark and Matthew and Luke, which we 
can well believe Jesus actually said, we can set words 
from the Gospel of John, which represent the living 
spirit and mind of Christ: “Abide in me, and I in you. 
. .. | am the vine, ye are the branches: he that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth much 
fruit. . so shall ye be my disciples. . . . If ye keep 
my commandments, ye shall abide in my love... . 
This is my commandment, that ye love one another.” 

A final word. Christian faith has cherished the 
thought which is the theme of some of the most touch- 
ing passages in the Fourth Gospel discourses—the 
thought that Jesus found death the door to a larger 
life with the Father. “In that day ye shall know that 
lam im my Father . . . I go unto the Father.” In- 
sepsrably associated with the immortal hope as it 
applies to ourselves is the faith that the eternal lifeisa 
life of growth, in which what was begun here but left 
unfinished will be carried to fuller realization, a life 
in which powers now limited will be released and 
vision now obscured made clear. If we have thought 
aright of Jesus, the man of God inspired by a con- 
sciousness of God that developed during his life and 
led him to a serene acceptance of death, may we not 
believe that he himself, like any other child of God 
in the freedom of the spiritual life, is becoming more 
and more like God? Does not that seem to be, indeed, 
the thought of the writer of the Fourth Gospel? Jesus 
will send into human hearts, this interpreter makes 
him say, a spirit of Truth which will lead men into 
larger truth, making clear to them things he could 
not tell them in the days of his flesh. Here is the 
charter of a progressive revelation, a gospel that 
looks not back to Palestine of nineteen hundred years 
ago but forward to a world redeemed by a new spirit 
of love and truth. Whether you can, with many 
fellow Christians, call that spirit “the Christ within,” 
or must call it God, or the Holy Spirit, matters little. 
It would have mattered not at all to Jesus. But that 
you should have it formed in you, that you should 
walk in and by it, that you should through its enrich- 
ing and vitalizing energy be more than a conqueror 
over human limitations—that is all-important. And 
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when you doubt and hesitate, wondering how he 
of Galilee can meet the changing needs of these dis- 
tant and far different days, remember how one Chris- 
tian, not in remote and quiet Galilee but probably in 
busy and pagan Ephesus, answered that question. 


The Jesus he pictures for us says: “It is expedient 
for you that I go away, for if I go not away, the Com- 
forter (Helper) will not come unto you; but if I go, I 
will send him unto you .. . I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye can not bear them now.” 


The Christmas Fire 


Chester A. Drummond 


Isaiah 


Wherefore glorify ye the Lord in the fires. 
PAvelos 


sued their way into the Northland, they 
; found a well-established festival which 
Erdr46}} had become a vital part of an earnest, 
Fae philosophy. It was a solemn yet joyful 
recognition of the recurrence of life in the midst of 
death: an observance of that welcomed season when 
long nights and gray shadows are superseded by sun- 
light and lengthening days! 

Into the heart of the forest at this time of the 
year, our northern progenitors went to gather the 
symbols of life and renewal with great rejoicing, and 
with childlike hearts they brought back the red berries 
and the evergreen. The great fir trees were given a 
conspicuous place in every home, and were elaborately 
decorated with all signs of good cheer. Around these 
tokens of life gathered, with the years, numerous cus- 
toms which were a composite of many similar festivals 
in many lands. 

Now the Christian missionaries, with tact and 
insight, instead of trying to destroy this Pagan festival 
of the New Year, sought rather to combine it with 
the celebration of the Nativity, hoping to purify it 
of its less attractive aspects and to spiritualize it 
with thoughts indicative of a deeper hope and a more 
abiding joy. 

Much later, however, when the Christian calen- 
dar was established, the festivals of New Year and 
Christmas were separated, but it is interesting, and I 
think significant, that in the separation Christmas 
took with it the light, the color, the evergreen, holly, 
and mistletoe, the picturesque customs, and much else 
that belonged originally to the old Pagan festival of 
New Year’s, and that appeals to our still childlike 
hearts. 

Thus each year our observance of the birth of the 
Christ-Child reflects almost every aspect of religious 
thought and feeling which has come down to us from 
sources Greek and Roman, Teutonic and Slav, and 
probably, as we are told, from a pre-Aryan society— 
all of which, in this mingling of Christmas and New 
Year, have preserved, in kindred symbols, a festival 
of hope and good cheer: a religion of confidence and 
glad expectation. 

Like a little stream haying its source in some 
remote place near the summit of the mountain, fed, 
as it journeys downward, by many tributaries, Christ- 
mas as we observe it to-day is the resultant of a gath- 
ering of many symbols, all of which, even unto the 
least, had once a corresponding reality in the heart 
of the human race. 

Now it happens that our Puritan ancestors, 
whose conception of Christianity was abstract rather 


than imaginative, who were little concerned with the 
life, but tremendously alive to the meaning of Jesus’ 
death—these Puritans before they consecrated our 
New England shores were bitter in their denunciation 
of the festival of Christmas. It was their protest 
which prompted the passing of the following order 
by the Lords and Commons of England in the year 
1644: ‘‘Whereas some doubts have been raised whether 
the next Fast shall be celebrated because it falls on 
the day which heretofore was usually called ‘the feast 
of the Nativity,’ the Lords and Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled do order and ordain that public notice 
be given that the Fast appointed to be kept the last 
Wednesday of every month ought to be observed, 
and that this day in particular is to be kept with the 
more solemn humiliation, because it may call to remem- 
brance our sins, and the sins of our forefathers who 
have turned this feast, pretending the memory of 
Christ, into an extreme forgetfulness of Him, by giving 
liberty to carnal delights, being contrary to the 
spiritual life of Christ in our souls.” 

This suspicion of, and an open rebellion against, 
a merry Christmas, found further expression among | 
the Puritans of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Dis- 
trustful of all joyous expression, they decreed that 
the observance of Christmas in New England should — 
be devoid of all evidence of gayety and color. Green | 
boughs, berries, and lighted trees were forbidden, 
and it is significant that the custom of observing the 
sacrifice and fortitude of their forefathers comes the 
Sunday before Christmas. 

These great spiritual forebears, mindful that 
the Christmas festival, as it had come down to us 
from the remote past, was a blending of Teutonic 
ceremonies, Druid rites, and the Roman Saturnalia, 
knowing full well that it was the Roman or Latin 
Church which finally fixed the date of Christ’s na- 
tivity on the very day on which the ancient Romans 
celebrated the feast of their goddess Bruma, and with 
a passion for reality in their hearts which has not been 
surpassed—what wonder that they insisted that the 
observance of a day set apart to the memory of Christ — 
should be somber and penitential! 

As we all look back upon the Master’s life, we 
see how great was the shadow which lay so soon across 
his way. The flight into Egypt follows all too closely 
upon the hours of adoration! Back of the some- 
what artistic arrangement and dim glow of Bethlehem 
there were grim realities. ‘To apprehend fully that 
first Christmas we ought always to remember that it 
was a long way to the City of David, and that Mary 
was weary. We ought to recall that the human ery | 
that night meant pain and anguish; that only clumsy 
hands were there to minister to the human need; 
that there was an anxious father’s heart. No cattle 
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really made obeisance. It was poverty and grim 
reality which looked upon that Holy Night! It was 
the beginning of a brief life, soon to become ac- 
quainted with grief, all too soon to be laid down, with 
tragic beauty, as a redemption for the sins of the 
world. We can understand how there should be those 
whose remembrance of that life should be “‘somber 
and penitential.’”’ But we also remember that it was 
the blessed child of Mary and Joseph who spoke so 
Oiten of the joy that was in him; and whose religion, 
entering into human hearts, filleth them with gladness 
and exaltation. That was the remembrance which 
prompted the gospel writer to proclaim that the 
angels sang when Christ was born: it was hope that 
saw the star shining in the night! 

There is an Icelandic myth which concerns the 
mountain-ash. It says, ““This is called the sacred tree, 
because once, on Christmas night, all its branches 
were found thickly covered with glowing lights which 
even the winter wind could not extinguish, blow he 
never so lustily.”’ 

Is not this suggestive of the spirit of Christmas? 
At this time of the year, the Christ-light enters into 
the darkest recesses of the human heart—and no 
storm, however lustily it may beat upon the Christian 
heart, can put out the Christmas-light! 

Yea, verily, these customs, which have come 
down to us from so many sources, are really the sym- 
bols of something deep in the heart of man. They grip 
our imagination and hold us captive because we are 
children of hope. 

And among all these many customs there is one, 
which had its greatest development in England, which 
to me is pre-eminently symbolic of the true Christmas- 
spirit. It is the burning of the Christmas log! 

This ancient custom, familiar to many countries, 
was the occasion when the family went into the heart 
of the forest, and, after cutting and adorning the log 
with ribbons and garlands, drew it home in state; 
with music and pomp it was installed in the great fire- 
place and lighted with pieces saved from last year’s 
tree. 

Could there be a finer symbol of Christmas than 
that? A great fire, sending out light and warmth 
and cheer, while the storms beat without! Our mind 
goes back to Whittier: 


Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about; 
Content to let the north wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door. 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat. 

What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its glow 
Could quench our hearth fire’s ruddy glow. 


Fire, whether it be on the hearth or in the human 
heart, is a thing of terrific defying beauty. Its indif- 
ference to wind and winter, its magic to make us 
dream the new dreams—to be self-forgetting and 
generous—that is its mysterious charm. 

As we gather about the fires of Christmas, “the 
freezing reason’s colder part’’ gives way to the deeper 
instincts of the heart. We become poets and seers 
and friends. We feel the magic of an unseen spirit 


bidding our sympathies expand; our sense of human 
obligation is broadened and deepened! The boun- 
daries of life are widened! 

It is not difficult to understand why men, once 
upon a time, were fire worshipers. The flame in all 
ages has exercised a mystical potency over the human 
spirit. We may not understand why, when nature is 
indicative of desolation and death, the heart of man 
should be most joyous; we may not be able to formu- 
late a philosophic background for all this; but if I were 
to venture an answer, I would suggest that it is the 
great perpetual witness that we are all dream-children, 
and that our power to wrest out of winter a place of 
warmth and cheer, to see the day in the night, to see 
the dawn of peace in the midst of battle—that the 
answer to all this is that our lives come into this great 
world “charged with a flame” which needs only that 
the Spirit should breathe upon to make glow with 
light and warmth. 

The glory of life—without which it would always 
be winter—is our mysterious power to sing songs of 
hope and cheer in the darkest night. That is the 
measure of a man: the measure of his vision! 

Has it not been said with great insight that man is 
pre-eminently the creature who sees? Other crea- 
tures, with whom he shares so much in common, look 
up at the stars in silence, but only man could have 
conceived that one of those stars should have left its 
appointed course to lead Wise Men and Shepherds 
in common adoration of a little babe in Bethlehem. 

And so I think that if ever we should be glad, 
it is at Christmas time, when the human heart is 
kindled anew by the fire which was lighted in old 
Bethlehem so long ago. . That was a fire which will 
never go out—never cease to defy the most perilous 
storms—a fire divine, which will continue to burn 
until all hearts and all peoples are gathered about it. 

There are many grim and disturbing realities in 
the world at this Christmas-tide: the winds without 
still blow lustily around the fires of the heart. I be- 
lieve, however, that the inclusive vision in the soul 
of man was never greater than it is to-day; and just 
as Love and Faith have clothed the grim realities of 
that Holy Night in far Palestine with song and light, 
so the ideal values in the heart of the race are seek- 
ing for ever larger and larger expression—and in God’s 
good time will fulfil the prophecy of an enduring 
peace! . 

Dreams, are they? But ye can not stay them 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 

Truth, Love, Justice—if ye stay them, 

Return with more than earthly power; 

Strive, if ye will, to seal the fountains 

That send the spring through leaf and spray, 
Drive back the sun from the Eastern mountains,, 
Then bid this mightier movement stay. 


Eis the dawn! The Dawn! The nations 

From East to West have heard a ery— 

Tho’ all earth’s blood-red generations 

By hate and slaughter climbed thus high, 
Here—on this height—still to aspire, 

One only path remains untrod; 

One path of love and peace climbs higher, 

Oh, make ye straight that highway for our God! 


By permission of the Christian Register. 
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Women on the Job of Peace 
Devere Allen* 


=%|N order to bring upon your head the attacks of 
“| American militarists, of which, like other 
a Bi} countries, we have our quota, you need not 

ase} be a radical pacifist, refusing to take part in 
any war. You need not seek immediate disarmament. 
You need not advocate the elimination of compulsory 
military training from schools and colleges. You need 
only have a faith, be you never so mild in your de- 
mands, that war can some day be removed as a means 
for the settlement of international disputes, set 
seriously to work to study the causes of modern war, 
and attempt to find ways leading to the progressive 
abolition of armed conflict. 

An example is the Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War just held in Washington, with Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt as general chairman, and 
with some 900 delegates from nine of the largest 
women’s organizations in the country. By no stretch 
of the normal imagination could these movements 
be called radical, either in the popular or—more re- 
grettably—the scientific meaning of the term. They 
were the American Association of University Women, 
the Council of Women for Home Missions, the Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions of North 
America, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., the National 
Council of Jewish Women, the National League of 
Women Voters, the National W. C. T. U., and the 
National Women’s Trade Union League. Hardly an 
aggregation to inspire even the most conservative 
defender of “preparedness” with fear of irrational 
uprisings to overthrow our cherished institutions! 

And yet the advance notices of the meeting, which 
was held from Dec. 5 to 10, evoked immediate protest 
in some quarters. Mr. Frederick William Wile, a 
noted Washington correspondent who loses few op- 
portunities to say a good word for the military, rose 
to meet the occasion with minuteman-like promptitude. 
In the Washington Star he let it be known that “friends 
of national defense and preparedness on land and sea 
and in the air view with some anxiety the ‘second 
conference on the cause and cure of war’ to open in 
Washington on Dec. 5. They believe the meeting is 
timed for the opening of Congress, and designed to 
exercise ‘anti-militaristic’ pressure on the House and 
Senate. Those who favor citizens’ military training 
camps and military training in schools and colleges are 
especially alarmed over the popular effect the forth- 
coming Washington conference may have. The army 
and educational authorities who support training are 
constantly having to wage a defensive campaign 
against those who would abolish the system.”’ To 
this story the copyreader gave the headline, ““Women’s 
Parley Feared as Pink.’’ And simultaneously the 
War Department issued to the country tear-drenched 
appeals. The army was suffering from starvation; 
only more funds would keep it from ruin. 

With a frankness calculated to put to rout both 
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the militarists and any pacifists who may have had 
hope that the conference might swing their way a bit, 
Mrs. Catt countered at once by a release to the press 
in which she declared that, “‘so nearly as I can judge, 
the general attitude of the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War is about the same attitude which the 
President of the United States has repeatedly ex- 
pressed in his public addresses. The women who will 
gather for that conference come from all the states 
and from all political parties. Very many are not 
Republicans, and yet they have found the statements 
of Mr. Coolidge quite in line with the program they 
are attempting to work out. There is no one in the 
coming conference that is any redder or pinker than 
Mr. Coolidge. ... There may be women in the 
United States who would dismiss the army and 
navy if they could, but they do not belong to the 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War.” 

Not only by this release but by general strategy 
was an effort made to placate military-minded critics. 
Preliminary publicity matter recounted the war 
service eight years ago of numerous women active 
in the conference. ‘“‘Complete avoidance of all ill- 
judged emotionalism”’ was assured. The first speaker 
on the program was a general, and the conference 
opened with The “Star Spangled Banner.” 

Whether or not these self-conscious attempts to 
conciliate the conservatives and undermine any 
charges of radicalism were necessary or desirable, I 
leave for the strategists of the conference to decide 
in retrospect. A few of the delegates, especially the 
younger ones, expressed in private a feeling of dissent 
from tactics which they described as leaning over 
backwards toward the “‘safe and sane.”’ Incidentally, 
I asked two neighbors at the press table to guess the 
average age of those assembled, and they concurred 
in placing it at fifty-five—an estimate, curiously 
enough, which exactly tallied with my own, made 
previously. And so, if the early period of the con- 
ference was characterized by more caution than I 
have ever observed in a similar gathering anywhere, 
possibly the age of the delegates may have had some- 
thing to do with it. These women have worked in 
large organizations for years, and have learned the 
effectiveness, in terms of numbers, of compromise 
and caution in holding together for common con- 
sideration large groups of people with diverse opin- 
ions. It is but natural that they should make every 
concession to the unwillingness of the more conserva- 
tive to undergo the reproach of radicalism. If these 
concessions are disproportionately stressed in the 
direction of the more conservative members, instead 
of the more progressive, that is merely the general rule 
of all such conferences, whether on peace or any other 
question. 

From whatever angle the onlooker viewed this 
conference, however, he could not have failed to be 
impressed with certain outstanding features of the 
deliberations. In the first place, it was thoroughly 
realistic. A similar meeting held a dozen years ago— 
could such a meeting have been held at all—would 
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have been more different than one can readily imagine. 
Here was no talk of a bright millennium lying just 
around the corner, no faith in peace by resolution or 
by fiat; no assertions, as you might have heard in 
days before the war, that the nations were to-day so 
interdependent that a large-scale war is now impossible. 
Rather, from the attitude of the chairman to the 
utterances of every single speaker, in all that was said 
and done was an appreciation, sometimes explicit but 
always implicit, of the fact that war arises from compli- 
cated situations, that it will not yield easily or speedily 
to the pressure for peace, that the forces of good will 
must dedicate themselves to a long, hard, up-hill 
struggle the eventuation of which in victory can not be 
hoped for in the immediate future. Mrs. Catt, at one 
time, spoke of the possible elimination of war “‘several 
hundred years from now.” 

The conference, too, was marked for its insistence 
on the practical. Not only was the word repeated 
again and again in the earlier addresses, but a studious 
desire was manifest to avoid any facile prescriptions 
for the cure of war, or panaceas which rightly could be 
labeled as fantastic. Idealism more than once was 
the object of attack; though what was meant, of course, 
was the idealism which launches flamboyant cam- 
paigns toward high goals, with no understanding of 
the rough spots lying in the path, nor how to get 
across them. ‘‘You can not appeal to Congress, 
the President or the Secretary of State,’”’ said General 
Tasker H. Bliss in the opening address, “with any 
hope that they can bring about a world-wide conven- 
tion that will abolish causes of wars and prevent wars. 
Practical results will come when we accept the fact 
that these causes exist, and will exist for all time; 
that no agreements can abolish them, but that checks 
may be put upon them that may gradually make them 
inoperative.” 

“We may not like the present form of an asso- 
ciation of nations as represented at Geneva,’’ General 
Bliss went on to say, ‘““and many of us do not. We 
may not like the World Court as at present constituted 
or the Court of Arbitration at The Hague, and many 
of us do not. But any of us who works against any 
form of world court or an effective court of arbitration, 
who does not urge the adoption of a code of inter- 
national law which will define the rights of nations, 
and under which will be surrendered the present right 
of each state to interpret that law at its arbitrary 
pleasure and make international law when it pleases— 
any one of us who does these things is, if my con- 
clusions are correct, delaying effective disarmament 
and so playing no part in laying the foundation of 
international peace.” 

Practicality was further emphasized in the speech 
of Dr. Alfred E. Zimmern, chief of the Section for 
General Affairs of the International Institute for In- 
tellectual Co-operation at Paris. He commended the 
conference for its realization that peace was not a 
matter for vague idealism and sentimentalism. If 
the present writer suspected that Dr. Zimmern’s 
remarks were in part directed to those who, like 
him, can be fairly called extreme, he nevertheless 
agreed with the speaker in the main. For there is no 
section of the peace movement which to my knowledge 
has been entirely free from a lack of realism in its 
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approaches to peace problems. In that regard, we all 
are sinners, even if in varying degrees. But Dr. 
Zimmern did not refer to one group only. For later 
on he said, “It is the people who believe war is a 
natural and inevitable means of settling international 
disputes who are the dreamers, visionaries, and 
romantics.’”” Nevertheless, he declared, “there will 
never be a Parliament of Man, a Federation of the 
World. The whole movement of the world to-day, 
driven by the force of democracy, is in the opposite 
direction. People are against the superstate.”’ The 
aftermath of the World War, he pointed out, had in- 
creased nationalistic sentiment for self-determination; 
with small nationalities more and more crying out for 
self-assertion, this impulse had wrought a great 
change even within the British Empire. ‘‘Co-opera- 
tion, not dictation,” he said, ‘‘must be the keynote of 
any future internationalism.” 

The atmosphere indeed was that of realism and 
of practicality. But was the mood all drab, all cold, all 
pessimistic and devoid of hope and cheer? Well might 
it have been, for added to the sense of a staggering 
task ahead was the fact that the conference opened in 
an unheated theater where one’s breath congealed in 
front of his nose; while outdoors, underfoot, the fallen 
snow was being hardened by sleet which veiled the 
White House in mysterious gloom, and which so hid 
all but the base of the Monument that you could 
only guess which way the splendid obelisk was pointing. 

And yet by no means were there signs of deep dis- 
couragement. Had there been those who felt it, even 
they must have lifted up their spirits when they heard 
Dr. Ernst Jackh, president of the High School of 
Politics at Berlin. Who could help thinking back 
eight years to that period of stormy hate and madness, 
with its lies, its bitterness, its devastation of the 
human spirit? Yet in eight quickly passing years so 
dissipated was this wartime inflammation that this 
man now could speak in Washington, side by side 
with an American general, and be assured of ready; 
sympathetic listeners as he talked about the steps that 
modern Germany is taking for the sake of Europe’s 
peace. 

“There is now under consideration in Germany,” 
said Dr. Jackh, ‘‘the erection of a national monument 
in honor of those who were killed in action for Ger- 
many. What is the suggestion of Hindenburg? Not 
to erect a war monument to warriors, but to change a 
military guardhouse in Berlin into a chapel dedicated 
to the memory of our lost and beloved, and to peace! 
The new constitution of the German Republic de- 
mands that the spirit of international reconciliation 
shall be taught in the schools. The new order for the 
Prussian high schools requires the teaching of Europe- 
anism as an ideal. Another German state exhorts the 
teachers of history to relegate wars to the background 
and to exhibit bloody struggles as signs of degeneracy; 
to explain to youth that co-operation rather than the 
struggle for existence is the law of animal and human 
societies, and that every nation is a member of so- 
ciety. . . . We know now in Europe that there are 
only two ways to go: either by way of alliances and 
armaments, one against another, which means future 
wars and final ruin; or by agreement and arbitration 
one with another, which means future peace and: 
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prosperity. ... Your American quotation is quite 
true; we hang together or we hang separately. At one 
time it was true for the American states. To-day it is 
true for the nations of Europe. Some day it will be 
true. for the continents.” Prolonged applause was 
given to this speaker’s hope that the future of Ger- 
many as a peacemaker in Europe might fulfil the 
saying of Scripture that the stone which the builders 
rejected might become the cornerstone of the temple 
of peace. 

In a subsequent article I shall outline some of the 
fresher contributions to peace thinking that were 
made at the most noteworthy sessions, as well as the 
actions taken looking toward work among the many 
local groups of these vast organizations of women, 


whose infiuence in the nation can be comprehended 
only when it is realized that their total memberships, 
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with duplications eliminated, are conservatively es- — 


timated at well above five million. 


That tremendous influence will move slowly, from ~ 
the very nature of its basis. It may be conservativein = 


the sight of some, as it is in the view of the present 
writer. To others it may seem progressive. 
cerning the importance of it to the country in the de- 
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velopment of public opinion, there can be no doubt. : 
Nor can there be a doubt that when these women ~ 
quote from General John F. O’Ryan that “the Ameri- ~ 


can people can end war in our time if they get on the © 


job,”’ they are justified in saying, as they do at the © 


end of their printed program, We are on the job. 


Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 


That prayer which does not succeed in moderat- 
ing our wish, in changing the passionate desire into 
still submission, the anxious, tumultuous expectation 
into silent surrender, is no true prayer, and proves 
that we have not the spirit of true prayer. That life 
is most holy in which there is least of petition and 
desire, and most of waiting upon God, that in which 
petition most often passes into thanksgiving. Pray 
till prayer makes you forget your own wish, and leave 
it or merge it in God’s will. 

F. W. Robertson. 


O Thou, to whom Jesus often prayed in the hours 
‘of his deepest need, teach us to pray. Forgetful of our 
‘selfish desires, forgetful even of self, may our souls 
so go out to Thee that haply we may find Thee and be 
conscious of Thy loving presence giving us guidance 
and peace. Amen. 


Monday 


Endeavor to be patient in bearing with the de- 
fects and infirmities of others, of what sort soever they 
be; for that thyself also hast many failings which 
must be borne with by others. If thou canst not make 
thyself such an one as thou wouldest, how canst thou 
expect to have another in all things to thy liking? 

Thomas a Kempis. 


O Father, Thou hast placed us in a world in which 
we mingle with all sorts and conditions of men. We 
are sure Thou didst this with a wise purpose. We 
have much to learn from one another. May we be 
tolerant of our neighbor’s opinions and his traits of 
character and watchful of our own conduct. May we 
be charitable in speech and kindly in heart and try to 
be helpful to our fellow men. So shall we be followers 
of Jesus. Amen. 


Tuesday 

Now, believe me, God hides some ideal in every 
human soul. At some time in our life we feel a trem- 
bling, fearful longing to dosomegood thing. Life finds 
its noblest spring of excellence in this hidden impulse 
to do our best. There is a time when we are not con- 
tent to be such merchants or doctors or lawyers as we 
see on the dead level or below it. The woman longs 


to glorify her womanhood as sister, wife, or mother. . . 
Here is God—God standing silently at the door all 
day long—God whispering to the soul, that to be pure 
and true is to succeed in life, and whatever we get 
short of that will burn up like stubble, though the 
whole world try to save it. 

Robert Collyer. 


Dear God, if there be in us any worthy ambitions, 
any capacity for higher things than those to which 
we have attained, stir these into life, we pray. May 
we find in these stirrings within us Thy voice calling 
us to come up higher. May we go forward to do our 
best, with Thy help. Amen. : 


Wednesday 


Give free and noble play to those instincts of the 
heart which believe that the Creator must care for the 
creatures He has made, aad that the only real effective 
care for them must be that which takes each of them 
into His love, and, knowing it separately, surrounds 
it with His separate sympathy. There is not one life 
which the Life-giver ever loses out of His sight; not 
one which sins so He casts it away; not one which is 
not so near to Him that whatever touches it touches 
Him with sorrow or with joy. 

Phillips Brooks. 

We thank Thee, Father, for this unspeakable 
love of Thine that binds us to Thee. And since our 
mistakes and our wilful misdoings grieve Thee so, 
help us to live worthily, as becomes Thy children, 
having in us that love divine. Amen. 


Thursday 


So, then, Elijah’s life had been no failure, after 
all. Seven thousand at least in Israel had been braced 
and encouraged by his example, and silently blessed 
him, perhaps, for the courage which they felt. In 
God’s world for those who are in earnest there is no 
failure. No work truly done, no word earnestly spoken, 
no sacrifice freely made, was ever made in vain. 

F.W. Robertson. 

O Great Power that giveth life to shapen flesh and 
quickening spirit, help us this day to live in harmony 
with Thy creative purpose, growing in grace and in 
beauty of soul. May we abhor that which is evil 
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and try to disarm it; may we cleave to that which is 
good and try to make it prevail, that Thy kingdom 
may be established in the hearts of men. Amen. 


Friday 

Nothing can produce so great a serenity of life 
as a mind free from guilt, and kept untainted, not 
only from actions, but purposes that are wicked. By 
this means the soul will be not only unpolluted, but 
not disturbed; the fountain will run clear and un- 
sullied, and the streams that flow from it will be just 
and honest deeds, ecstasies of satisfaction, a brisk 
energy of spirit, which makes a man an enthusiast in 
his joy, and a tenacious memory sweeter than hope. 

Plutarch. 


O Lord, we have not consciously, perhaps, com- 
mitted any great sin, but it is easy for us to be guilty 
of the little sins of commission or omission. Our 
hearts are troubled by memories of little thoughtless 
words or deeds. We have been selfish, unkind, ex- 
tortioners. With the psalmist we ery, “Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me.”’ We know that our prayer will avail nothing un- 
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less we strive, as we pray, to live more worthily. 
This is our pledge and our prayer. Amen. 


Saturday 


Why does thy soul form so many aimless long- 
ings? Dost thou seek to be happy? Well, then, be 
like the water; be like the water, fulleoft oblation and 
heroism; blood in the chalice, grace of God in baptism. 
Be like the water, docile to the infinite law. Wouldst 
thou be happy? Well, then, be like the water; put on 
with a song the garment in which the Lord clothes 
thee, and never be sad, for sadness is a sin. Let the 
ends of life be fulfilled in thee. Bea slope, not a cliff; 
transform thyself, and rest where the Lord pleases, 
and as thou goest in pursuit of the end, murmur, Let 
God’s holy law be fulfilled! 

Amada Nervo of Mexico. 


Heavenly Father, may we have eyes to see and 
ears to hear beauty and harmony in all things Thou 
hast created; so that the murmuring stream and the 
verdant fields and the sunset sky may speak to us of 
Thee, and send us on our way with glad hearts and a 
song upon our lips. Amen. 


Universalists in Maine 


Alfred V. Bliss * 


Early in November a rather remarkable meeting took place 
in Hallowell, Maine. Twenty-seven ministers, nearly all of them 
pastors of Universalist and of Congregational churches, came 
together to become better acquainted and to confer on a possible 
union of these denominations in Maine. They did not reduce 
religion to the lowest common denominator, in order to agree on 
something. They found that in real Christianity they were al- 
ready agreed. They did not dispense with religion in order to 
come together. They came together in order to dispense religion 
more abundantly. 

The conference and its program were arranged by the two 
denominational state superintendents, Rev. Stanley Manning 
of the Universalist Convention, and Rev. Alfred V. Bliss of the 
Congregational Conference. 

The discussion was entirely informal and refreshing. The 
first afternoon was devoted to the theme, “The Type of Chris- 
tianity Needed in Maine To-day.” Dr. Morris H. Turk of Wil- 
liston Congregational Church, Portland, opened the discussion 
by a carefully prepared address, after which each man, in turn, 
around the circle, added his contribution, approving at this 
point, dissenting at that, and always in a frank and friendly spirit. 

In the evening Prof. W. B. Mitchell of Bowdoin College 
and Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., of Bangor, spoke, informally 
and sitting in the circle, on the contributions of Congregationalism 
and Universalism, respectively, to the progress of the Kingdom. 
Then came the interesting discussion and further “contributions.” 
Sitting in a circle and talking informally, if you have the right 
spirit, and of course some brains, certainly has a unique charm. 
This denominational discussion produced light and love, indeed 
it disappointed a few good brothers who had hoped to see fire 
struck and sparks flying. But instead of a fight they had to sub- 
mit to a love-feast. 

The following morning the program called for an address, 
“sitting in the circle,” by the Rev. James W. Vallentyne, D. D., 
of the Congress Square Universalist Church, Portland, on “The 
Value of Denominations in Our Religious Life.” A lively dis- 
cussion followed on various “distinctions without differences,” 
and in the end the men all united on the fine slogan, “‘agreed to 
differ but resolved to love.” 


*Mr. Bliss is Congregational State Superintendent of Maine. 


By this time they seemed to have reached the proverbial 
brass-tacks level, for now the theme before the house was “‘Dif- 
ferent Types of Denominational Co-operation” such as the 
Federated Church, the Union Church, the Larger Parish, the 
“Reciprocal Plan” and so forth. Superintendents Manning and 
Bliss led this discussion, Superintendent Emeritus Harbutt 
contributing a paper which was read in his absence. Many vital 
phases of this topic came to the front. The whole discussion 
was eminently practical and concrete; it concerned a situation 
and not a theory. 

These ministers felt that this conference was so much worth 
while that it should become a permanent organization, with an 
executive committee, and this was immediately done, with Rey. 
James F. Albion, D. D., of Brunswick as chairman, Rey. Charles A. 
Watkins of Litchfield, secretary, and Rev. Morris H. Turk, D.D., 
of Portland, and the two Superintendents the other members. 

Of those present one was a minister of a Congregational- 
Unitarian Federation, another of a Congregational-Baptist 
Federation, and so on. There was a minimum of theology with 
a maximum of thought and real religion. A second similar meet- 
ing will be held in Bangor at the time of the midwinter convoca- 
tion of the seminary, when in all probability the report of the 
recent meeting in New York of the National Committees on 
Interchurch Relations of these two denominations will be dis- 
cussed. 

Why isn’t this meeting in Maine a move in the right direc- 
tion? Not malice, but a lack of mutual understanding, makes 
most of the trouble between individuals and between groups. 
Seeing the other man’s point of view, and standing for a while 
on his side of the line, and with his group, will sometimes ac- 
complish more for harmony and progress than much reading of 
many books. A visit to Mexico or a trip through China pro- 
vides insight, understanding and sympathy in regard to the 
controversies regarding these countries. 

As an interesting example of the interdenominational spirit 
in Maine, recently in a certain community in that state a Metho- 
dist and a Congregational church came together into a Federated 
church, and a Baptist minister recommended to this church a 
Universalist minister who was immediately called, and is now 
serving there. Verily the Kingdom of Christ is coming—The 
Congregationalist. t 
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Mid-South Federation of Religious Liberals 


-George A. Gay 


An S. O. S. signal from Louisville brought sixteen repre- 
sentative men from Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia 
to Nashville, Tenn., Friday, Nov. 5, for a conference looking 
towards a closer co-operation in the face of increasing hostility 
to the liberal interpretation of religion. 

The Unitarians were represented by the Rey. George F. 
Patterson, D. D., Boston, the Rev. Lon R. Call and the Rev. 
G. T. Hemplemann, Louisville, the Rev. Thos. J. Horner, Nash- 
ville, the Rev. H. F. Waring, Memphis, the Rev. D. M. Welch, 
Knoxville, the Rev. W. M. Taylor, Chattanooga, Mr. T. C. 
Perkins, Atlanta, and several laymen and lay women from Nash- 
ville. The Universalists were represented by the Rev. Clinton 
Lee Scott, Atlanta, the Rev. William Garner, Kentucky, the 
Rev. George A. Gay, Alabama, and by George Clark and Carl 
Williams of the Kentucky Convention. 

The place of meeting was the Unitarian church, near Van- 
derbilt University. The Rev. Thos. J. Horner was the hospitable 
host, and his people entertained several of the visitors in their 
homes. Before the sessions of the morning began several of 
the ministers were taken on a trip about Vanderbilt, and to the 
replica of the Parthenon, a remarkable municipal achievement. 
Here in granolithic stands a copy of the ancient Athenian struc- 
ture, its beautiful proportions and majestic columns inspiring 
awe, awakening admiration. As one beholder remarked: ‘The 


wonder of it is that in the stronghold of fundamentalism such a 
building should be constructed!” 

At 10 o’clock the visitors were welcomed by Mr. Horner, 
T. C. Perkins was elected chairman of the meeting, and the 
speakers presented their themes in accordance with the program 
sent to each man. 

The history of the meeting was given by the Rev. Lon R. 
Call, who explained that its genesis was a conversation between 
the Rev. William Garner and himself. Mr. Garner had sug- 
gested that it would be a good thing for the liberals of this section 
to get together, to organize in some way for more effective co- 
operation. Out of that suggestion had grown the conference. 

The Rev. William Garner of Hopkinsville, Ky., was the 
second speaker, and in his discussion of ‘“SSome Suggested Meth- 
ods of Co-operation”’ he urged his hearers to eliminate emphasis 
on differences, to stress agreements, to work together for one 
objective. Dr. George F. Patterson was asked to descrike 
“Federated Liberal Movements in America,” and after he had 
pointed out the encouraging tendency to unite for service, and 
the various movements towards closer co-operation, the Rev. 
George A. Gay read a paper on “Co-operation in Liberalizing 
the South.” Mr. Gay analyzed the situation facing liberal re- 
ligion in the South, and suggested a closer acquaintance of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists. 


Left to right, back row: Rev. William Garner, Superintendent Kentucky Universalist Churches. Rev. G. T. Hemplemann, minister Clifton Unitarian Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Rev. Geo. A. Gay, Superinten’ent Alatama Universalist Churches. Mr. W. W. An ‘rews <f Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Williams of Hopkinsville, Ky. Rev. H. F. 
Waring, minister First Unitarian Church, Mem. his, Tenn. Ir. Chas. F. Patterson, Field Secretary American Unitarian Association, Rey, W.M. Taylor, minister First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chattanocga, Tenn. Rey. Thos. J. Horner, minister irst Unitarian Church, Nashville, Tenn. 

Front row: Dr, A, D. Prowne, Peabody Ccllege. Rev.  lint-n Lee Scott, minister Liveral Christian Church, Atlanta, Ga. Rev. Lon R. Call, minister First Unitarian 
Church, Louisville, Ky. Mr. T. Clif ri Per<ins (greséitent), 4 tlanta, Ga. Rev, ™°M, Welch, minister First Unitarian Church, Knoxville, Tenn. Mr. D. K."Clarke,£Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. Mr. J. W. McChcrd, Nashville, Tenn, 
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Following these talks the conference discussed various points 
raised, and were later entertained at dinner by Dr. George F. 
Patterson. 

The group reassembled at 2 p. m., and posed for a picture of 
the first meeting of its kind held in the South. The Rev. Clin- 
ton Lee Scott, of Atlanta, described the “Practical Basis of 
Co-operation” by telling of the work of the Liberal Christian 
Church, a Universalist-Unitarian combination. The Rev. H. F. 
Waring in discussing ‘‘Co-operation as We Take the Next Step in 
Religious Liberty,”’ raised the question as to what the next step 
was likely to be. He directed attention to the seriousness of the 
situation now facing liberals as a result of the enactment of re- 
pressive laws. He said that the idea most in the way at present 
was the belief in an inerrant Bible, bibliolatry. Until we can re- 
move the misconception now so wide-spread progress will be 
slow. The Rev. D. M. Welch delivered a most interesting talk 
on “Putting Liberalism on the Map through the Newspapers.” 

The Rev. B. H. Clark, minister of the Universalist church, 
Chattanooga, could not be present, but the Rev. W. M.Taylor, 
of the Unitarian church of Chattanooga, described his experi- 
ence in coming into the liberal faith from an orthodox ministry. 
He also vividly portrayed the hostility and determined effort 
to destroy his church and influence encountered in the city where 
he labors. The Rev. G. T. Hemplemann told how he embraced 
Unitarianism and how later his church followed him into the 
liberal faith and fellowship. 

All present insisted that something should be done to make 
possible more effective co-operation, and it was voted to organize. 
After some debate the name adopted was “The Mid-South 
Federation of Religious Liberals.’’ Carl Williams, Hopkinsville, 
Ky., was elected president of the Federation, T. C. Perkins, 
Atlanta, vice-president, and the Rev. Lon E. Call, Louisville, 
secretary-treasurer. The Rev. H. F. Waring and the Rev. W. M. 
Taylor were asked to draw up a statement of objectives for 
presentation at a later hour. 

At 8 o’clock the Rev. George A. Gay delivered an address 
on “Science and Religion,” and Dr. George F. Patterson gave a 
thoughtful sermon on “‘The Church.” 

The statement of objectives was presented by the special 
committee and adopted, and the conference adjourned. All 
who attended were highly gratified with the results of this first 
meeting. The fellowship was delightful, the entertainment 
cordial, the spirit kindly, and the interest well sustained. 

* * * 


DEATH OF CHESTER GORE MILLER 


The Rey. Chester Gore Miller, pastor of the churches at 
South Paris and Norway, Maine, died suddenly of ptomaine 
poisoning Thursday, Dec. 9, at his home in South Paris. The 
Rey. Stanley Manning, Secretary and Superintendent of Churches 
for the state of Maine, immediately telegraphed the news and 
sent us a letter from which we take the following extract: 

“Mr. Miller began his ministry in Maine in the Woodfords 
church, Portland, in 1904, serving there until 1910, when on 
account of illness he resigned and accepted a call to the smaller 
- church in South Paris, undertaking only the work of preaching. 
For sixteen years he served this church, and under his leadership 
the parish was united and numerous improvements in the build- 
ing made, including the installation of an excellent organ. 

“After about four years in South Paris his health was suf- 
ficiently improved so that he accepted the invitation of the 
church in the adjoining town of Norway to supply the pulpit 
there, and continued this until! the time of his death. 

“Mr. Miller’s services were especially in demand for funeral 
services, and he answered calls all over Oxford County and in 
other near-by sections of the state. 

“Tn addition to his churches in South Paris and Norway, he 
spent his vacation Sundays preaching in the churches at West 
Sumner, Bryant Pond, Rumford Point and Andover, speaking in 
all four of them on several Sundays each year, and in three 
on every Sunday of his vacation. 

“He has carried this burden of pulpit work and outside 
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ministry even when physically unable to do so, only occasionally 
giving up to recurring attacks of illness. 

“There remains Mrs. Miller, a daughter Ruth, who has been 
a teacher in Philadelphia, and two sons, Alan, living in South 
Paris, and Wilburn, a student in Crane Theological School.’ 

Mr. Miller was a native of Elkhart, Ind., the only child of 
Milton B. and Mary E. (Gore) Miller. He is of the family of 
which Senator John F. Miller of California was a member. His 
parents removed to California, which was his home for over 
twenty-three years. He was educated in the schools of San 
Francisco. He traveled extensively in Mexico, Central and 
South America. In his youth he attended the famous Unitarian 
church founded by Thomas Starr King, in San Francisco. In 
Southern California he became interested in the Universalist 
church through the labors of the Rey. Florence Kollock 
Crooker. Dr. Conger of Pasadena induced him to enter the 
Divinity School of Tufts College. He was ordained in Goddard 
Chapel June 13, 1898, settled in Western New York, and mar- 
ried Edith G. Mitchell of Wilkes Barre, Pa. Before going to 
Maine Mr. Miller served one year at Victor, N. Y., two years at 
Warren, Mass., and three years as pastor of the church in Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. In length of service in South Paris and Nor- 
way Mr. Miller is exceeded by but one other in the history of 
those churches. During his California life he had experience in 
journalism and in library work. He also lectured on various 
topics, one of his favorite themes being ‘‘Prehistoric America.’’ 
He was one of the helpers of Dr. Q. H. Shinn in the founding of 
the Ferry Beach Park. 

He was the author of several pamphlets on Universalism and, 
with I. Allan Sankey, son of the great evangelist, compiled 
“Gospel Melodies New and Old,’”’ derived from the Gospel 
Hymns. 

Funeral services were held in the church at South Paris, 
Monday, Dee. 13. 


* * * 


“DIED, OF PRELIMINARIES’”’ 


I wonder how they will start a meeting in heaven! Will 
they do it always the same way? If not, a lot of preachers are 
going to have a hard time. 

Night after night, hope springs afresh in the human heart, 
burning with a message and a chance to speak it to waiting 
audiences. Ask any missionary or other special speaker. I 
hopefully approach the pastor. ‘May we not make the 
introduction very brief to-night, brother?” I suggest. 

“Certainly, certainly.” 

And then he waits fifteen minutes to be sure they are all 
there, sings three hymns to give the stragglers a chance, has a 
long prayer, a responsive reading, a solo, and an introductory 
address. Forty-five minutes gone, a week-night audience weary 
and longing for home, a message discounted fifty per cent before 
the first word is uttered. 

I implored a pastor at a Sunday evening meeting to please, 
please, make it short, I really had something to say. Certainly 
he would make it short, but it took him fifty-five minutes, and 
when I arose the people were beginning to go out. I wanted to 
myself. “Not many come at night,” he said. I should think not. 

I remember how, when a young pastor, occasional lecturers 
expressed profuse gratitude for opportunity to begin after pre- 
liminaries that never occupied more than five minutes. I have 
come to understand it since I have become the victim of the 
pastor’s propensity for form. 

I have hinted, requested, begged, and implored, I have felt 
like locking the preacher in the parsonage and taking charge my- 
self, but to no purpose. It has to be done. And to-night I will 
hopefully ask the brother if he can’t make it short, and he will 
cheerfully promise to do so, and then use up a half hour of my 
time. 

Some time I will find somewhere a man who can really put 
across a short preliminary, and I will mention him most favor- 
ably to Saint Peter, if I ever get a chance, after the preliminaries 
are over:—Bishop George A. Miller, in the Christian (Disciples). 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HICKS—ROBLIN—GILKEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Although I am loath to reply to a criticism of one of my re- 
views, I do want to acknowledge Dr. Roblin’s letter anent my 
comments on the Gilkey book. I think the Leader is to be con- 
gratulated on having the opportunity to print so thoroughly 
competent a defense. Assuredly readers of the paper are en- 
titled to hear the other side of the case. The whole question is 
one of value-judgments. Dr. Roblin, on the basis of his ex- 
perience with students, thinks “A Faith for the New Gen ra- 
tion’? should prove helpful. I, presumably having met different 
types of students, can not conceive that the book would be of 
value. Probably the truth is that we are both right—that the 
book would interest and help some students and would irritate 
others. My personal judgment of the book remains what it was 
when I wrote the review, and I still believe firmly that Dr. Gil- 
key would only succeed in antagonizing many of the young 
people he sought to win, but, having read Dr. Roblin’s letter, I 
admit that I erred in not making allowance for the many types 
of students in our colleges. On the other hand, I think both Dr. 
Gilkey and Dr. Roblin should realize that the old line of apolo- 
getics is not meeting the needs of a large, intelligent, and impor- 
tant group of college undergraduates. 

Granville Hicks. 

Northampton, Mass. 


* * 


WHACKS MANY A HEAD, INCLUDING OURS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As one of those who is more interested in “‘a globe-encircling 
internationalism’’ than in the mint, anise and cummin of the 
Lord, I wish to express my gratification that Dr. Shutter’s two 
letters were published in the last issue of the Leader. It is this 
free exchange of opinion that makes the Leader valuable. Though 
differing widely from Dr. Shutter I can appreciate his keen and 
pungent wit. J consider that his finest piece of humor is contained 
in his famous sermon of a few years ago. I refer to his showing 
that Jesus would approve the use of shrapnel and bayonet in 
ridding the world of evil by quoting from that work of mystical 
fiction, the Gospel of John, the story in which Jesus is described 
as exercising force in miraculously throwing to the ground those 
who came to arrest him in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

Your editorial on the Sacco-Vanzetti case reminded me of 
Judge Hategood’s reply to Faithful in “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Faithful asks, ““May I have somewhat to say for myself, my lord?” 
To which the judge replies, “Sirrah, sirrah, thou deservest nought 
but that thou shouldst be slain where thou standest; but that all 
men may see our fairness and gentleness to thee, let us hear 
what thou, vile renegade, hast to say.” 

Just about the time of the Sacco-Vanzetti trial I was visiting 
in the vicinity of Dedham. The hundred-percenters were hys- 
terical, and fair-minded people deplored the abnormal condi- 
tions which made it practically impossible for witness, judge and 
jurors to be fair in their judgments. That was the time for our 
religious leaders to demand fairness. Action now is as belated as 
the petition for tolerance to the Queen of Roumania. One of the 
victims is said to be a mental and physical wreck, the result of 
living for six years in the shadow of the scaffold. To what degree 
is the supineness of our religious leaders responsible for the 
shameful ease with which innocent, unpopular men can be 
“framed up,” and for the extreme difficulty in convicting and 
punishing rich and powerful criminals? 

Your editorial on ‘‘Revelry” also reveals that same preju- 
diced attitude, the will to believe good of one side and evil of the 
other. In 1920 the Anti-Saloon League circularized the clergy, 
warning them of what would be likely to happen were Mr. Hard- 
ing nominated and elected President. Gifford Pinchot sent 
out a circular expressing his horror at the mere contemplation 
of such an event. But, through Mr. Daugherty’s efforts, Mr. 


Harding was made the Republican nominee, and then all those 
moral and religious leaders shut up. Mr. Pinchot distinguished 
himself campaigning for Mr. Harding. After the election began 
the revelry. The richest distiller in the country was put in 
charge of the enforcement of the prohibition law. A bitter enemy 
of conservation was placed: in charge of our natural resources. 
That might have been worse. Jake Hamon was slated for the 
position, but a bullet from a betrayed mistress ended his evil 
career. The leader of ‘“‘the Ohio gang’? was made the head. of 
our Department of Justice, with Jess Smith to assist him; and the 
great majority of our moral and religious leaders maintained a 
shameful silence if not expressing a bland approval. It is easy for 
some people to believe that Mr. Harding did not know the charac- 
ter of his intimate friends, as it is easy for the same people to be- 
lieve two Italian radicals guilty of murder. 

But I like your policy, Mr. Editor, of making the Leader 
an organ of free opinion. It is thus made the most interesting de- 
nominational organ I have seen. By no means the least enjoy- 
able department to me is that of your “Bolshevist book-reviewer.” 
About the only personal contact that I have had with Mr. Hicks 
was when he privately reviewed an article of mine and pro- 
nounced it the most fantastic and preposterous thing that he 
had ever read, and he did this with the same lofty air with which 
he demolishes the books of the mighty. I am telling this be- 


- cause I know that many of your readers will learn thereby that 


Mr. Hicks has moments of lucid thought and rare good judgment. 

I am sorry that Mr. Peacock has canceled his subscription. 
I made the same hasty mistake myself once, when the Leader 
was not worth nearly so much as it is to-day. A little later I 
found that I could not afford to get along without it, and peti- 
tioned to be placed again upon its mailing list. I hope that Mr, 
Peacock will also reconsider his decision. 

I hope, too, that Dr. Hall will reconsider his decision to be 
silent. Your readers realize, I think, that you did not deal with 
the important issue raised by Dr. Hall and emphasized by Dr. 
Shutter. Congregations have as much right to be free and honest 
as has the minister. We all admit that Dr. Shutter preaches 
what his congregation wants. But I know of Universalist 
churches in which Dr. Shutter would not preach what is wanted. 
He would consider it Bolshevism or unpatriotic pacifism. In 
refusing he would be doing his conscientious duty. On the other 
hand, there are Universalist congregations that would refuse to 
pay for what he calls the gospel. They would call it paganism. 
The Detroit situation raised this question in my mind: How does 
it come that organized Christianity has, on the whole, come to 
be dominated by the elements that were hostile to the living 
Jesus, and how comes it that the elements that made up and 
dominated the early church are now out of control? 

The situation is a trying one. On all vital issues all de- 
nominations appear hopelessly divided. In the Roman Catholic 
Church alone there is peace and unity, but it is the paw Romana. 
The Universalists possess more unity than the great majority of 
sects. It is hard for a house divided against itself to stand. It 
is hard to serve two opposing masters. The great confusion of 
tongues is stopping the building of the tower that would reach up 
unto heaven. Liberalism is something more than freedom from 
the chains of theological dogmas. Religion itself is an interpre- 
tation of life. The liberal mind is the open and expanding one. 
Orthodoxy means the static mind. The hardest task of all is 
to hold a liberal attitude towards theology and yet be orthodox 
in one’s interpretation of lite. I do not believe that such a re- 
ligion can be made to work. But why worry? Mr. Coolidge 
solemnly assures us in his Thanksgiving proclamation that our 
moral and spiritual progress has been keeping pace with our 
material advance. If that be the case we are going heavenward 
at a rate which violates all speed limits. Perhaps our too rapid 
advance in righteousness may be our only reasonable cause for 
worry. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 


———— Se 
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ONLY GOOD WILL CAN SPREAD GOOD WILL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 3 
Recently I saw a copy of the Christian Leader which scored 
our new president pretty heavily for some indiscretion of speech 
at a meeting in the city of Pittsburgh. Iam sosorry. Heisa 
young man charged with, surely, as heavy a burden as ever 
rested on man’s shoulders since the world began. He is earnest, 
ardent, and, we believe, honest. I am sure that if you knew him 
personally you would rejoice in him, for he has many of the 
qualities which you approve and which are so rarely found. 
The students have had no such inspiring, timely appeals, dur- 
ing all the years I have spent in the university. However rude 
he may have seemed, his utterance must have been from strong 
conviction, and not from any fault in the spirit of the man, which 
always rings true. I am not, please understand, trying to defend 
President Johnson. He is more than capable of taking care of 
himself. I simply want you to know my view of the situation. 
Your Friend. 


The writer, a brilliant and noble colored woman whom the 
editor and his wife are proud to number among their trusted 
friends, is referring to our editorial criticism of the president of 
Howard University, Washington, for what the editor considered 
a savage attack on the British nation at a meeting designed to 
promote international good-will. We have not changed our 
opinion about the matter, but we gladly say what we have oiten 
said before: There is much more to any man than any one speech. 
We are happy to print this cheering word from one who is in a 
position to know. We want to see this man succeed in his great 
task. We are sorry to add the weight of a straw to his burden. 

His address at Pittsburgh as a whole was a notable contribu- 
tion and showed his power. We had come away from the meet- 
ing with the distinguished British author and statesman who 
had borne with such perfect self-restraint what many of us con- 
sidered a most untimely attack. We had heard his fair, friendly 
references to the incident. We therefore felt doubly moved to 
rebuke the use of ill-will to create good-will. If we fell into the 
same error ourself we are sorry, for only good-will can make 
good-will victorious. 

* *” 


FINDS THE REACTIONS INTERESTING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At least it is evident that you are not a ‘mere chip in the 
parritch.’”’ You seem rather to be some pernicious herb that sets 
many a sore tooth on edge. This is passing strange when your 
purpose plainly is to be innocuous, and altogether “relishy,”’ 
and even occasionally nutritious! 

Truly, the reactions of some of your readers are at times so 
violent as to cause others of the clan to wish they (the reactions) 
had brought up in the wastebasket. The idle word is reprehensible 
chiefly, I suppose, because it usurps the place of the better word. 
We feel to “begretch’’ the space in the Leader so courteously 
given up to mere fractious grumblers. 

(Right here let me say, there are several women this way who 


_ consider themselves all the truer white-ribponers because they 


entirely approve your determination to give both wets and drys 
a square deal.) 

Mr. Hicks too comes in for an occasional drubbing. I don’t 
particularly mind that.. He usually deserves it. Yet I should 
be sorry to have anything happen to Mr. Hicks! To have his 
candlestick removed from its place would be a loss and a griev- 
ance. Although he seems to take a puppy-like joy in slatting a 
book to pieces, he oftener proves that he can perform much 
greater, much “brainier,’’ much more satisfying feats than 
playing the part of the ruthless destroyer. 

Then again—for I myself have turned grumbler—we have 
been having rather too much slapdashing in those entertaining 
letters by Gustave Leining, ““A New Englander in the South.” 
What he says about the “girl preacher’’ (Christian Leader, Nov. 
6, p. 18) is truly barbarous. Revival methods can not possibly 
be more revolting to him than to a liberal Quaker, but one might 
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do worse than concede honesty of motive to the ridiculous young 
thing and her exhorting brethren. 
Frances B. Damon. 

Dexter, Maine. 

* * 
OPINIONS OF A CHEERFUL YANKEE 
To the Editor of the Leader: © 

I have just finished reading Irving-Bacheller’s last book, 
“Opinions of a Cheerful Yankee,’”’ and am so pleased that I take 
the liberty of calling it to the attention of the readers of the 
Christian Leader. The book while cheerful and humorous is at 
the same time serious, having to do with the deep questions of 
human life that concern us all. As I write this note I am looking 
out of my office window at the college on to Paradise Valley in 
which is located the farm on which Mr. Bacheller spent his early 
life. This too was the home of Eben Holden, that quaint, wise 
and tender-hearted philosopher whom Mr. Bacheller in his first 
book made a national character. Irving Bacheller is the de- 
scendant of New Englanders who in the days when the North 
Country was a boundless forest came here as pioneers. Though 
since his college days he has lived in the city and associated chiefly 
with those who are carrying on the affairs of the metropolis, yet 
this book, like all the others from his pen, reflects the great 
common sense, the sound philosophy, shrewd judgment, keen 
humor and simple religious faith so characteristic of the people 
of the farms and hamlets in northern New York. Few books 
make more delightful reading for a winter’s evening or leave a 
more wholesome impression. I take for granted that the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House has this book on sale, and would like 
you to mail me three copies. 

Richard BE. Sykes. 

Canton, N.Y. 

* a 
AN APPEAL FROM EGYPT 
Rev. Director of Free Distribution of Religious Literature: 

We have in the city of Cairo four great organizations which 
preach the Protestant faith. These four are: first, the American 
University, Boulevard Kasrel-Nil No. 112; second, the Y. M.C.A., 
Boulevard Nubar No. 6; third, the American Mission of the 
Evangelical Church, Rue Melegi; fourth, the English Church, 
Boulevard Foad 1. 

These four religious centers are Trinitarian Protestants. 
The inhabitants of the city of Cairo are Mohammedans who 
refuse absolutely to believe in the trinity of God and the divinity 
of Christ. These four organizations tell us that their beliefs are 
the true ones and that it was Jesus Christ himself who taught 
them. 

These four religious centers have divided up the days of the 
week among themselves in this manner: Monday is for the 
Evangelical Church or the American Mission, Tuesday for the 
English or Episcopal Church, Wednesday and Thursday for the 
Y. M. C. A. American Mission, Friday for the American Uni- 
versity. 

We Mohammedans believe in Jesus as perfect man, true 
prophet and good religious master and moralist, but these Chris- 
tians represent him to us as a disguised and incomprehensible 
personality. _We are so tired of them, but they are never tired, 
and they preach a great deal and without results. 

To-day, Oct. 15, 1926, I have distributed all the pamphlets 
which I received lately from the National Mission of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Boston. These were given out in front of 
the door of the American University to those who had been 
attending the lecture just given in the hall of the university. 

I beg you, Reverend Director, to send me the necessary 
pamphlets, and at the same time two catalogues, one of the 
Universalist Publishing House and one of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association of the Universalist Church. 

In the hope, Reverend Director, that you will grant my re- 
quest, in which case I shall be your devoted servant, 

: Professor Ibrahim Zaki. 

Cairo, Egypt. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


From Massachusetts Tuberculosis League 

Ninety-six thousand children have been enrolled by the 
Massachusetts Tuberculosis League and its affiliated organiza- 
tions in the Modern Health Crusade. The Crusade is conducted 
throughout the nation under the auspices of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association. The children are required to perform 
health chores, such as washing hands before each meal, cleaning 
teeth at morning and night, drinking an abundance of milk, 
playing in the open air, taking frequent baths, and eating only 
wholesome food and avoiding candy and sweets so far as is 
humanly possible. 

Miss Anna W. Johnson, Educational Director of the Mas- 
sachusetts Tuberculosis League, said recently regarding the work 
of the Crusade: ‘‘This device for teaching children health habits 
has been successful because it is based on the age-old educational 
principle of ‘learning by doing.’ The children record at the end 
of each day the performance of the health chores on a card 
provided for the purpose. Teachers in many parts of Massa- 
chusetts report that the Crusade has been not only beneficial in 
improving the health of the children but also an aid to disci- 
pline. One teacher recently reported that out of a class of forty- 
three at the end of the first five weeks of the Crusade thirty-four 
pupils had gained in weight, thirty-one are eating meals con- 
sisting of all vegetables, thirty-six reported brushing teeth regu- 
Jarly night and morning, thirty-eight drink milk daily although 
fourteen never drank milk before.” 

The Crusade work is one of the activities of the anti-tu- 
berculosis associations supported by the annual sale of Christ- 
mas Seals. The nineteenth Annual Christmas Seal Sale, now in 
progress, from early indications is expected to be the largest ever 
conducted in the Commonwealth. 


**A Lynchless Land’’ 

Confessing defeat for 1926 in the campaign against lynch- 
ing, the Commission on Race Relations issues a call to the 
churches to redouble their efforts for a “‘lynchless land”’ in its 
annual report to the Executive Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. The report points out that there were nine 
more victims of lynching in the first ten and a half months this 
year than in the whole of 1925. The years 1922, 1923, 1924 and 
1925, says the report, were not only years of activity to arouse 
the churches, but years of vigorous agitation for a Federal anti- 
lynching law. The Anti-Lynching Bill introduced by Congress- 
man L. C. Dyer passed the House of Representatives Jan. 6, 1922, 
by a vote of 230 to 119. The bill was lost in the Senate through a 
filibuster. It was reintroduced in the last session of the present 
Congress. It is clear that whatever action is taken for the pas- 
sage of laws against lynching, the church must carry the greatest 
responsibility for arousing its members and the nation to act 
that our law and human life itself be made safe in this nation. 


Congregational Missionary Benevolences 


A ten per cent increase over $3,186,803, the amount raised 
last year, is the goal of the Congregational churches in the United 
States for missionary benevolences in 1927. The annual “every 
member canvass” for next year’s funds began Sunday, Dec. 5, 
in most of the 5,636 Congregational churches throughout the 
country. “Hach member or supporter of a Congregational 
church,” said Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, D. D., of New York 
city, secretary of the National Congregational Commission on 
Missions, “‘is a part employer of nearly 8,000 American-trained 
missionary workers in this country o1 abroad. These include 
760 teachers who are training leaders among the next generation 
in many races; they include 112 nurses and physicians who are 
rebuilding bodies and souls in a Christ-like ministry and are 
conducting educational campaigns for prevention of disease 
and better health; they include 2,021 preachers and evangelists 
giving Christ’s gospel to folks that need him. Each member or 


supporter of a Congregational church is also a part owner of over 
5,000 missionary institutions in America or abroad, including 
2,538 schools and colleges, eighty-three hospitals and 2,766 
churches. These are among people who can not, unaided, build 
and maintain such institutions for themselves.” 


Norwood’s Peace Tour 

Rev. F. W. Norwood, who, at the invitation of the united 
churches, is touring Great Britain in the interest of the peace 
movement, tells in the Christian World his net impression of the 
movement up to the close of October. While crowds attend his 
meetings and thousands of people are enrolling in the League of 
Nations Union, he writes: ‘‘More than one of my hosts have with- 
drawn their hospitality; more than one of the newspapers—and 
some of them religious—have imposed their taboo; and many stay 
away from my meetings on this account. The impression grows 
upon me that my crusade will be sacrificial rather than triumphal, 
but as that was what I expected I am not disappointed.” 


Broadcasting Mrs. Mead 


Prevented from addressing the students of Agnes Scott 
College and Emory University, Atlanta, on Dec. 4, because of 
protest by the American Legion and the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, who called her a “Red,’’ Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
vice-president of the National Council for the Prevention of 
War, occupied the pulpit of the Liberal Christian Church, At- 
lanta, on Dec. 5, upon invitation of the Rev. Clinton Scott, pas- 
tor, addressed the ministers of Atlanta Dec. 6, spoke to the 
Lions’ Club of the city at a noon luncheon and received an in- 
vitation to appear before the students of Oglethorpe University, 
Dec. 8, a coeducational school headed by Presbyterians. The 
newspapers throughout the country have carried accounts of 
these various invitations and of what Mrs. Mead said. Many 
ministers of Atlanta gave out interviews denouncing the action 
of the people who tried to prevent Mrs. Mead from having a 
fair hearing. 


A Union Service for Jewish Relief 


On Sunday night, Dec. 5, Jews and Christians held a union 
service in the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine under the direction of the American Christian Fund for 
Jewish Relief. A collection was taken for the relief of 5,000,000 
Jews destitute in Eastern Europe. Bishop William T. Manning 
presided, and the speakers were Gen. John J. Pershing, John 
F. O’Ryan, prominent layman of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Louis Marshall, and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. ‘The occasion is 
one of unusual significance,’’ said Bishop Manning. “It is the 
first time a meeting has been held in this cathedral, and so far as 
I know, the first time that a meeting has been held in any Chris- 
tian cathedral, specifically in behalf of the Jewish people.” 


Buddhist Missionaries in the United States 


A recent article in the Japan Advertiser announces that 
establishment of a strong Buddhist church in the United States 
and Europe and the conversion of Westerners to the faith of 
Japan, Burma and Siam is the hope of Count Sonyu Otani, Lord 
Abbot of the Nishi Hongwanji, probably the most powerful 
and influential Buddhist sect in any land. Count Otani, who 
visited the nations of the Western World last year and was given 
a warm welcome by all religions, does not envisage Buddhism 
as supplanting Christianity in the United States, but he does 
believe that a need for his faith exists on the part of many Ameri- 
cans, and that his church is called upon to meet this need. It 
is his hope that a number of Americans and Europeans will 
come to Japan to study Buddhism. With this object in view, he 
is building a cottage-home in Kyoto, where the Westerner who is 
interested in Buddhism will be provided with food and lodging 
at the expense of the Hongwanji sect. The Hongwanji numbers 
7,000,000 Japanese believers. The church is wealthy now, al- 
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though not as rich as before the restoration of the Emperor 
Meiji, when Buddhism was divorced from politics and suffered a 
serious reverse for a time, being regarded as almost non-patriotic 
and being shorn of most of its wealth. It was largely due to this 
treatment that there has been during the past few decades a 
decided revival of Buddhism, according to Count Otani. The 
other factor which has brought about a rebirth of Buddhism in 
Japan he thinks is the coming of Christian missionaries. In this 
case it was not due so much to rivalry as to the example they set 
in their zeal, their methods and organization. “I am frank to 
say,’ Count Otani stated, “that we have copied many things 
from the Christian Church in this respect because we found them 
to be good.” 


Buddhism in Japanese Politics 


The Council of the Federated Buddhist Churches recently 
held a session at Kyoto, with about 150 delegates present. The 
business at hand was chiefly to decide what action to take regard- 
ing the coming general election, expected as a result of the dis- 
solution of the Diet. The priests approved a proposal that they 
support to the extent of their ability candidates of the priests 
duly authorized by the various sects to run for the Diet. It is 
understood the Council expects to return at least twenty repre- 
sentatives to the House in the next election. 


Presbyterian Service Pension Plan 

Realizing that one important factor which contributes to 
the reluctance of young men to-day to enter the Christian minis- 
try is the prospect of dependent old age, the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church appointed in 1923 a Laymen’s Commit- 
tee, with Will H. Hays as chairman and Andrew W. Mellon as 
treasurer, to draw up a plan which would solve the pension 
problem. The Service Pension Plan, which has been approved 
by the General Assembly, is the result of their labors, and $15,- 
000,000 is being sought. Although the Presbyterian Church 
started as early as 1717 a pension system, and was in fact the 
first organization in America to pay pensions, it considers its 
outlay for that purpose far from adequate. At present there are 
2,200 pensioners on the rolls of the church, 1,200 ministers and 
missionaries receiving an average of $376 per year and 1,000 
widows an average of $246 per year. In view of the fact that the 
minimum cost of living with decency for two people is estimated 
at $1,440 per year, the General Assembly felt the necessity of 
summary action. The new plan will provide adequate pensions 
for aged and disabled Presbyterian ministers, missionaries, and 
their dependents. Once in effect it will be self-supporting. The 
chief features of the plan are as follows: Minimum pension $600. 
Maximum pension $2,000. Pensions will equal one-half average 
yearly salary over a thirty-five year period. Pensions to be paid 
at age of sixty-five irrespective of retirement. Widows will re- 
ceive one-half pension to which husband was entitled. Ministers 
disabled before age of sixty-five will receive pension equal to 40 
per cent of average salary over five-year period immediately 
preceding disability. Pensions of $100 per year for orphans. 
Pensions to be paid from fund made up of annual payments by 
individual ministers and their churches. Ministers will pay two 
and: one-half per cent and church seven and one-half per cent of 
minister’s salary to the Pension Fund. 


Music for ‘‘America the Beautiful’”’ 


A nation-wide contest to obtain an adequate musical setting 
for the patriotic hymn, “America, the Beautiful,” by Katherine 
Lee Bates of Wellesley, Mass., has been opened by the Past 
Presidents’ Assembly of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs with the approval and support of Miss Bates. A cash 
prize of $500 is to be awarded to the American-born composer 
whose setting best expresses the love, loyalty and majesty its 
lines express. The prize setting will be presented to the nation 
without copyright restriction. The contest is open to every 
native-born American musician regardless of his residence. The 
setting of “America, the Beautiful’ is to be for mixed voices in 
hymn form fitted for mass singing. The judges are to be men of 
national reputation. The contest closes March 1, 1927. Manu- 


scripts are to be sent to the chairman of the contest, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher, 862 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. The 
announcement and presentation of the award will be made in 
Chicago, Thursday evening, April 21, 1927, at the banquet of 
the past presidents’ assembly, when the hymn will first be sung. 
On the following evening it will be sung in Chicago by 1,000 
trained voices as the climax of the singing biennial of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 


Census of Religious Belief 


The New York World with 150 co-operating newspapers is 
conducting a nation-wide census of religious belief by submitting 
a questionnaire to their readers which has been prepared under 
the direction of a commission of 100 pastors from various parts 
of the country. The twelve questions, each one of which must 
be answered by “‘yes” or “no,” run as follows: 

1. Do you believe in God? 

2. Do you believe in immortality? 

3. Do you believe in prayer as a means of personal rela- 
tionship with God? 

4. Do you believe that Jesus was divine as no other man was 
divine? (This question asked of Catholics and Protestants only.) 

5. Do you regard the Bible as inspired in a sense that no. 
other literature could be said to be inspired? 

6. Are you an active member of any church? 

7. Do you regularly attend any religious services? 

8. Would you be willing to have your family grow up in a 
community in which there is no church? 

9. Do you regularly have “family worship” in your home? 

10. Were you brought up in a religious home? 

11. Do you send your children to any school of religious 
instruction? 

12. Do you think that religion in some form is a necessary 
element of life for the individual and for the community? 


Baptist Statistics 

Latest statistics of Baptists in North America give the total 
membership at 8,474,582, a gain over the previous year of nearly 
111,000. There were 362,055 baptisms against 336,808 for last 
year. The gain of 700 Sunday schools represents a correspond- 
ing gain of 500,000 in enrolment. The value of church property 
has increased from $343,540,300 to $391,981,700. The amount 
of money raised for current expenses rose from $48,084,602 to 
$61,986,436, but for beneficence it fell from $19,140,669 to $15,- 
877,800. 


Bequest Week 


Bequest Week will be observed this year by boards and 
organizations representing educational, social and religious 
organizations. The week of Dec. 13 to 20 has been selected as a 
time when persons all over the country will be asked to insure 
their lives for the benefit of churches, mission boards, colleges 
and universities, hospitals, orphanages, aged people’s homes, 
and the varied charitable and benevolent work related to the 
church. One of the great insurance companies has offered its 
co-operation, and its 10,000 life insurance underwriters will 
solicit insurance for the benefit of the various religious and social 
ogranizations. The plan was tried on a smaller scale a year ago 
in Pittsburgh, where Bequest Day was held. On that day the 
local representatives of the company which has promised co- 
operation this year interviewed 1,370 prospects in the interest of 
545 charitable and religious organizations. They secured fifty- 
seven applications for policies aggregating $169,500. The Com- 
mittee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, composed of representatives from various bodies, 
is fostering the plan. 


A Mixed Gathering 

The Chicago Church Federation recently gave its second 
annual dinner to students from other lands attending school in 
that city., Speakers were chosen from five continents to speak 
on world peace—a Pole, a Liberian, a Filipino, a Peruvian and a 
Canadian. 
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Home and Children 


CHRISTMAS EVER YWHERE 
Reignold Kent Marvin 
I remember how my mother smiled on me 
When I was little and could just remember:— 
Did Mary smile on Jesus that same way 
When he was born in that far-off December? 


T dare to think it was the self-same smile 

All mothers know when little children come 
To find a cradle on a woman’s heart 

And bring glad sunshine to a lonely home. 


For this is why the Christmas joy abounds 
And sends its radiance to every clime— 
A smiling mother and a sleeping child 
Make Bethlehem supreme throughout all Time, 


And every mother a Madonna fair 

Who looks with questioning gaze upon her child, 
And ponders in her heart what life may give 

To one whose infant eyes are sweet and mild. 


A crown or cross? Applause or jeering mobs? 
A laurel wreath? Or spear thrust in his side? 

Let come or weal or woe to child of hers— 
You'll find his mother at his cross beside. 


* * * 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS 
L. Mitchell Thornton 


mT’ was the day before Christmas, yet Eleanor 
#| was unhappy. She could not look longingly 
into shop windows or lie awake at night 

=| wondering happily what Santa Claus would 
bring her. She was a most unfortunate little girl, 
not because she had no one to buy her pretty things 
and fine toys, but because she had so much that 
there seemed nothing else she could want at Christ- 
mas time. 

“Perhaps you will find a new doll on your Christ- 
mas tree,” her mother suggested, but Eleanor did not 
even smile. There had been a dozen dolls on her tree 
last year, and she had not been able to find names for 
all of them without using those of some of her already 
over big doll family. 

Grandmother was coming to spend Christmas, 
and this was the little girl’s only pleasant anticipa- 
tion. Not the grandmother who lived in the city and 
had pretty curled bobbed hair and wore silk dresses, 
but the fat, rosy-cheeked one whose home in the 
country was a fairy-land to the little girl who had seen 
so much of the seashore and taken so many delight- 
ful motor trips that she was weary of them all. 

On the way home from the station Grandmother 
suggested that they drive over through the East Side, 
as she had a box to deliver there, and Eleanor was 
surprised when the car turned in through the big iron 
gate and stopped in front of the brick building that 
Eleanor had heard called an orphan asylum, and where 
there were many, many little girls who had no mother 
or father to love them or trim trees for them at Christ- 
mas time. 

A dozen little girls were gathered around a big 
tree in the yard and laughing so merrily that Eleanor 
leaned far out of the window to watch them, while her 
grandmother was taking in the big sack of nuts that 


she had gathered after the first frost as a Christmas 
gift for the orphanage, and soon some of the children 
gathered around the car and to her eager questions 
explained that they were trimming a Christmas tree 
for the birds. 

“it is nearly dark now,” one little girl said, “‘and 
so we are putting out meat bones and strips of suet 
and little baskets filled with grain and bread crumbs. 
Every night of Christmas week we are permitted to do 
this, and it’s better than having gifts for ourselves,” 
the girl explained, “‘although of course we could not 
have toys and dolls and things like that anyway. Or- 


‘phans get dresses and shoes and things that are use- 


ful,”’ she added, “‘even from mammas and papas who 
find all kinds of nice playthings for their own little 
girls.” 

That night Eleanor had a long talk with Daddy 
and Mumsie, and after she was safe in bed there was 
a conference between them to which Grandmother 
was invited and in which she took an active part. 

Very early the next morning Eleanor was out of 
bed, laughing and singing, and happier than she ever 
remembered to have been before on Christmas morn- 
ing. And she was very busy too, packing dolls and 
tea sets and the accumulated toys of many years in 
big boxes that Daddy had gotten a merchant friend 
to get for him very late the night before. 

The birds were just gathering around their tree 
when Eleanor reached the orphanage, and the little 
girls who had been so thoughtful in fixing it were still 
in bed when she had the boxes placed very carefully 
under it, each marked ‘‘Merry Christmas from the 
Birds.” 

Just as Eleanor was climbing into the car again, 
windows along the side of the building began to go up 
and excited voices shouted: ‘‘Merry Christmas, 
Merry Christmas, little girl. Did you bring some- 
thing for our birds’ tree?’”’ and soon there were little 
girls dancing out of the big door and down to see if 
she had brought crumbs or grain. 

When they saw the boxes they were at first too 
happy to open them, but hopped about like excited 
sparrows; and then the covers were loosened, and 
dolls and books and toys of all kinds were eagerly 
claimed by excited little girls. 

One little girl pressed a gold star into Eleanor’s 
hand, and explained shyly, ‘‘I’m sure the birds meant 
this for you, even if you don’t live here,’”’ and then 
Grandmother said, “It’s breakfast time and we'll 
have to get home to Daddy and Mumsie.”’ 

When Eleanor reached home she was still sing- 
ing, a little song she had never heard, but, as she told 
Daddy in their confidence hour, ‘“‘One that sang it- 
self,” and this was the song: 


“Jingle bells, jingle bells, 

For everybody’s gay; 

Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
A merry Christmas day. 

Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Giving things away; 

Doing that you’re sure to make 
A happy Christmas day.” 


ee 
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THE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


It is one of heaven’s few mercies that Christmas comes but 
once a year. I did not think so once. I used to wish it came once 
a week or whenever I chose, like a King’s birthday, that comes 
two or three times a year as he likes to fix it. I used to lie awake 
all night (for about half-an-hour I suppose) wondering what I 

“should get on Christmas Eve or Christmas morning. Would it 
be a knife or a boat or a farmyard, or some jolly little animal in 
china or fur that I could make roam about the deserts of the floor? 
Or perhaps it would be a box of solid soldiers that I could stick up 
facing each other in battle array and shoot down with dried ; eas 
issuing from a cannon’s mouth. Once I received an eighteen- 
inch sword, but I drew it so often upon my numerous enemies 
that it was taken away, though it would certainly have been just 
as useful as the swords that officers dragged into action well 
within my memory. We children never heard of Santa Claus, 
because he was obviously a product of superstition, if not of flat 
Popery. But still something did happen during that blessed 
night, and if some one had told me that it was more blessed to 
give than to receive, I should have stared at him as a madman. 

But oh, the heavy change! No desire now keeps me awake 
even for half-an-hour on Christmas Eve, unless the Waits or 
Carol-singers bray and howl, and then my only desire is to choke 
the lot. It is unlikely that anything will be given me, and I hope 
nothing will; for there is nothing that I want. No, thank you! 
I hate the sight of slippers, those signposts of decrepitude. 
Small comfort is there in a ‘‘comforter’”’ when it reminds me of 
my latter end. Give me a velvet skull-cap, and you might as 
well give me a skull. Give me a walking-stick, and it only re- 
minds me of the answer to the Sphinx’s riddle, that in old age a 
man walks on three legs. 

For myself Iam happy enough. If I can but escape notice 
I don’t mind. As usual, it is only for others that Iam unhappy. 
Especially for relations! How wise old Plato was to arrange in 
his Utopia that there should be no relations! No father should 
know his child, and, what is perhaps more unusual, no mother 
should know hers. Think of having no brothers and sisters, no 
nephews or nieces, no grandchildren, no rich relations, and no 
poor relations! How vast a relief! What can children do but 
extend the surface of oneself till there is more of it to be sensitive 
to pain and harassed by anxiety? 

But here am I, with sons and daughters, a grandchild or two, 
and a swarm of nephews and nieces, all expectant of Christmas 
presents, like nestlings with their beaks wide open waiting for 
worms. I thought that little granddaughter, called Peggie or 
something, was really rather a nice child, and she must be six 
or seven. So I sent her a postcard the other day asking her to 
fix what she would like me to give her for Christmas ‘‘within 
reason,” and in big round hand she wrote back: “Dear Grand- 
farther, How much is reason?—Your affec. grandorter Peggie.”’ 
Long ago I used to hear of a youth who entreated his banker 
uncle to pay his debts. ‘‘Well, you young rascal,’ said the 
uncle, “how much do you want?” “How much have you got, 
uncle?” replied the youth. 

I suppose I shall have to give Peggiea doll. It’s not pleasant 
at my age to go into a toy-shop and ask the girl for a baby doll 
that shuts its eyes and squeaks when you pinch it. “What doth 
gravity out of bed?’’ thinks the girl, as I pinch the stupid little 
idol to see whether it works. But there’s no helping it. 

Well, there is no doubt that I am grown up and I pay the 
penalty in full. I read in some paper the other day that an old 
man buying Christmas presents was a most pitiable object. His 
aunt Betsy told David Copperfield that a Quaker flying a kite 
was a much more ridiculous object than anybody else. But I 
dare say that for once a newspaper was right. When I go into 
one of these big new shops and nose around for suitable presents, 
I must be more ridiculous than a Quaker flying a kite. And then 
there’s Peggie’s little brother Bill; I gave him a knife last year, 
because I was told a knife was a safe present for any boy; and he 
cut his hands to pieces with it. That ought to be a lesson to him. 
T’ll give him an axe this Christmas, and see what comes of it. 


And then there are the nephews and nieces! I caught that 
girl Susan smoking a cigarette in a public place the other day, 
and she only blew rings in my direction. That’s the worst of 
women; they never smoke but they burn. They smoke like a 
house afire. When I was young, worthy old commercial travelers 
with grey whiskers used to wear a terrible thing called a smoking 
ecap—a sort of pork-pie with a yellow tassel,tand covered with 
patterns in yellow braid. I wonder whether Susan would be 
pleased if I gave her a smoking cap like that? But perhaps it 
would be safer to consult the advertisement columns. ‘Safety 
first,” as cowards boldly tell you nowadays. And advertise- 
ments ought to tell what young people like at Christmas. I 
wonder: do shopkeepers create the taste, or does the taste create 
the shopkeepers? Let’s see what they’ve got. 

For nearly 9 pounds I could buy for Geraldine a set of 
brushes and goodness knows what, all made of non-inflammable 
composition and stocked in various colors. What a terrible 
word: “I stock, thou stockest!’’—almost as bad as “TI glimpse, 
thou glimpsest;’’ or “I sense, thou sensest.’”” But no matter; I’m 
sure Geraldine would feel hurt at a 9 pound present now that she 
talks so loud of joining the Labor Party and has stuck Ramsay 
MacDonald’s photo on her writing-desk. The next item sounds 
funny: “‘Brown plush monkeys, weighted to be used as door- 
stops’”—a queer use for any monkey I’ve known in the tropics. 
And what’s the good of this: “‘early morning tea-set,” said to be 
“very attractive?’’ In India I had a pot of tea with a biscuit and 
a banana at five, and then worked on till the day began to stoke 
up about eleven. But what do you want with early anything in a 
London fog? 

And here’s my old Army and Navy Stores, where I used to 
get tents and tropical medicine chests, now declaring they have 
become a center of fashion, displaying “the newest conceptions of 
Parisian and Viennese couturiers.”” Are couturiers tailors and 
cutters? And if so, what conceptions do they conceive? They 
can hardly be as good as the conceptions of my old tortoise-tent 
and folding-bed. 

Now, this looks more likely: a bookcase for half-a-crown, 
That might do for little George, who is just going to the ’Varsity. 
But what’s this? ‘‘Upon examination it is found to contain four 
kinds of exquisite soap, one for each of the seasons!’ I hope that 
isn’t the sort of exam. that George is going in for! And here ig 
“a precious little camel’s hair blanket for the baby.’’ And it’s 
“of a soft golden color.” Well, I daresay that might come in 
useful for Lucy in a month or two, so near as I can judge. 

But ought a Christmas present to be useful? Used not my 
spirit to sink when I eagerly unwrapped a present and found a 
handkerchief ora pair of socks? I felt like Flora in ‘‘Little Dorritt’’ 
after her marriage with Mr. F. Of her engagement to Mr. Clen- 
nam she says, in her rapid manner, without stops: “It was the 
morning of life it was bliss it was frenzy it was everything else 
of that sort in the highest degree.” But after her marriage to 
Mr. F.: “It was only necessary to mention asparagus and it 
appeared or to hint at any little delicate thing to drink and it 
came like magic in a pint bottle it was not ecstasy but it was 
comfort.”’ Not ecstasy, but comfort! Even to an old duffer like 
me that is still a poor exchange. 

But here I am doddering and dithering about, and every 
hour the shops are getting more crowded with raging mothers of 
families, who are capable of anything. What isa poor old Methu- 
selah todo? Why! Here is an advertisement of some real value: 
“Tf in doubt, ring up our Information Bureau and ask for help.” 
That’s the thing! Send out theS. O.S.! 

“Ts it better to have loved and lost than never to have loved 
at all?” the damsel asked, and “Both are good,’ replied the 
uncle. So I would ask myself: ‘Is it more blessed to give than to 
receive?”’ and my answer is “Both are bad.”— Henry W. Nevin- 
son, in the New Leader.* 


*Henry W. Nevinson is one of the most famous of English 
war correspondents and journalists. The New Leader is the lead- 
ing organ of the Labor Party. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Socrates, America, and Birth Control 
Plato’s American Republic. By Douglas 

Woodruff. E. P. Dutton and Company. 

$1.00. (To-day and To-morrow Series.) 
Birth Control and the State. By C. P. 

Blacker. E. P. Dutton and Company. 

$1.00. (To-day and To-morrow Series.) 

Since no two civilizations could well be 
found that contrast more sharply than the 
civilization of ancient Greece and the 
civilization of modern America, Mr. Wood- 
ruff, in imagining Socrates on lecture tour 
in these United States, has conceived 
a most shrewd device for satirizing the 
weaknesses of contemporary culture. One 
can well imagine how the advocate of the 
contemplative life would respond to the 
speed, the noise, and the esthetic stand- 
ards of twentieth century America. Pro- 
hibition would bewilder the apostle of 
temperance. Motor cars, democratic 
government, luncheon clubs, high-powered 
salesmanship, mass production, propagan- 
da, football, and similar phenomena 
might be expected to engage the probing 
intelligence of a Socrates. The device is 
clever, and Mr. Woodruff has skilfully 
utilized it. ‘“‘Plato’s American Republic” 
is telling satire, quite without bitterness 
or superficial smartness. 

But why, after all, should American 
civilization be judged by Greek stand- 
ards? I enjoy what. Woodruff has written, 
and I readily grant the validity of most of 
his criticism, but I doukt if much is to be 
gained by standing outside American cul- 
ture and laughing atit. Thepompous pride 
of the luncheon club boosters offends and 
disgusts, but at least it is natural and, in a 
sense, sincere. Out of it may grow cultural 
achievement, just as the beauty of the 
modern skyscraper has grown out of the 
ugliness and filth of great cities. If we 
are ever to have civilization in the United 
States, it will rise out of our present in- 
dustrial order. The romanticists who ask 
us to turn our backs on autos and movies 
and radios are not only futile, for we shall 
do nothing of the kind; they are also 
muddled. Sentimental attempts to re- 
vive the atmosphere of a bygone age are 
destined to failure because they are anemic 
and without root in the deep, rich soil of 
the present. A great American culture 
can not come by way of revolt against 
the life of to-day. It can come only when 
men transcend the present. order as Carl 
Sandburg, Eugene O’Neill, Sherwood An- 
derson, and other poets, dramatists, and 
novelists have done. Mr. Woodruff can 
goad us into a sense of our failings; he can 
not help us to overcome them. 

Less entertaining than “‘Plato’s Ameri- 
ean Republic,” but of more practical 
worth, is “Birth Control and the State,” 
a conveniently brief handbook, stating 
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the arguments for and against birth con- 
trol, discussing the obstacles in the way of 
intelligent regulation of population growth, 
and proposing government recognition 
of and provision for birth control propa- 
ganda. Dr. Blacker states both sides of 
the case fairly, erring, if at all, on the side 
of over-appreciation of the arguments for 
the negative. Though he recognizes the 
advantages birth control may bring to the 
individual and to the race, he defends it 
primarily on the ground that it will help 
to remove an important cause of inter- 
national conflict and will make for national 
well-being. Of the arguments against 
birth control he regards the danger of 
increased immorality as the strongest. 
He suggests, therefore, that the govern- 
ment officially take charge of the dis- 
pensing of information regarding con- 
traception. This will have the advantage 
of preventing such information from 
reaching people who should not have it, 
while at the same time it will help to bring 


information to women who really need it_ 


and who are often, Dr. Blacker says, 
abysmally ignorant. In this way the 
government can check, to some extent at 
least, the growth of immorality the while 
it reaps the benefits to be gained from 
limitation of population. In conclusion 
Dr. Blacker appeals to doctors of every 
land to assist in bringing this reform to the 
attention of their governments. 
* * 
The History of Religions 
By Theodore H. Robinson. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

We still need a really good outline of 
religions. Lewis Browne’s “This Be- 
lieving World’ is interesting and well- 
written, but it is rather thin, offering the 
well-informed reader little that is new 
and providing the uninformed reader with 
an over-simplified account of religious 
development. Robinson’s “History of 
Religions’ is decidedly more scholarly, 
but it is not especially interesting. 

The first part of the book I like very 
much. In his discussion of primitive re- 
ligion, animism, and polytheism, Dr. 
Robinson is clear and forceful. He il- 
lustrates polytheism chiefly by reference 
to the present religion of India, and he 
also discusses Indian religions when talk- 
ing about the relation between philosophy 
and religion. Since Browne was par- 
ticularly unsatisfactory when dealing with 
India, Robinson’s successful treatment is 
all the more gratifying. The account of 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Chris- 
tianity is much less successful, and liberal 
Christians might quite properly resent 
Robinson’s neglect of their views. 

The chief merit of the book is its clear- 
cut definition and description of the vari- 
ous stages in religious development. 
Instead of trying to discuss all the reli- 
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gions that have existed, Robinson con- 
fines himself to a treatment of the various 
types. His analyses of animism, polythe- 
ism, and monotheism are trenchant, 
and his illustrations are well-chosen. The 
book has many merits, but it is not the 
book we need. 
* * 
Prohibition at Its Worst 
By Irving Fisher. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

Professor Fisher has provided us with a 
very complete statement of the case for 
Prohibition as it appears in 1926. Many 
proponents of total abstinence have sur- 
rendered all efforts to convince people of 
the value of Prohibition; they content 
themselves with pleading for obedience 
to law. Fisher contends that there is still 
much need for education, and he sets out 
to reassure men and women who are 
puzzled by current propaganda and debate. 

The book begins by advancing a host of 
statistics to demonstrate that Prohibition, 
even though poorly enforced, has worked 
incalculable benefits to society. The 
next chapters discuss the hygienic effects 
of drinking, seeking to refute the con- 
tentions of Dr. Raymond Pearl. To the 
economie gain from Prohibition Fisher 
devotes comparatively little space, ap- 
parently feeling that this point is well- 
established. After discussing the propa- 
ganda efforts of the brewers, Dr. Fisher 
surveys possible alternatives to Prohibi- 
tion, rejecting them all. His conclusion 
is a strong plea for more vigorous en- 
forcement. 

Se 
The Drifting Home 
By Ernest R. Groves. 

Professor Groves of the Sociological 
Department of Boston University has 
written a suggestive and helpful book on 
the most important of all social topics. 
For the home is the true unit of human 
society and no state has endured its decay. 

While one may quibble about the ar- 
rangement of the book, and suggest that 
the chapter on ‘“‘The Home as a Human 
Need” would best be read first, there can 
be no question of the broad and accurate 
knowledge of the writer or of his ability 
to write clearly and interestingly. If all 
those who might profit by this popular 
treatise would buy it, the writer would 
have no cause to complain of monetary 
returns. Professor Groves shows clear 
understanding of the forces that influence 
childless homes—if this be not a con- 
tradiction of terms in the great majority 
of cases. In his chapter on “Grinding 
Down the Middle Classes,’ he dwells 


-upon one of the real distresses of the 


middle class in the putting of expert 

medical aid frequently beyond the reach 

of all but the poor and the rich. To do 
(Continued on page 29) 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 2) 

“Palestine seems to be in good hands 

under the British Mandate. I got the 
greatest thrill out of climbing the hill 
back of Nazareth and imagining what 
Jesus must have thought and felt as a boy 
~he many times he climbed that very hill. 
The towns, I knew, had changed a good 
deal since those days, but I told myself 
the scenery must be something the same. 
All the- most fertile land in Palestine to- 
day is in the hands of the Zionists, and 
their settlements look like some village in 
North Dakota transported to the Orient. 
You see American shacks and American 
farm machinery. The Arabs resent the 
Jews coming in, and say that it is all a 
result of England having to obtain money 
from the Jew bankers during the war, 
having promised them Palestine in re- 
turn. 
“T hope the Zionist movement won’t 
result in the cultivation of more race 
prejudice, which it will surely do if these 
Jews try to re-establish there the old cus- 
toms of their race. 

“The difficulty in visiting any of the 
famous spots of Jesus’ ministry is that 
you are never left alone for a minute to 
enjoy your own thoughts. You are sur- 
rounded at once. It is like the East Side 
in New York. But when we took boats to 
the upper end of the Sea of Galilee with 
husky chaps who might easily have been 
James or John or Andrew to row for us, 
we could recreate the atmosphere we 
wanted.” 

Dr. Tomlinson closed by touching brief- 
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ly on Egypt, which he said was the most 
marvelous country they had visited. “If 
my parish enjoyed my being away so 
much that they should suggest my going 
again this winter,” he said, “I would go 
straight to Egypt, and spend as much time 
on the Nile as I could.” 

After Dr. Tomlinson’s address President 
Hadley turned the meeting over to the 
Rey. Frank W. Merrick, who had a propo- 
sition to make in behalf of the Boston 
Federation of Churches. He said he felt 
that the Federation could be greatly im- 
proved if it could be in a position to dis- 
card its present method of support, which 
was by contributions from private in- 
dividuals. At present the Boston Federa- 
tion is a misnomer, as less than one-fourth 
of the churches of the Greater Boston Dis- 
trict contribute to its support. He pro- 
posed that the pastors of the churches ap- 
peal to their boards to put the Federation 
on their church budget for a uniform con- 
tribution, which might be from one-third 
to one-half of one per cent of the budget 
of that individual church. The vexing 
feature of the Federation at present is its 
desultory upkeep. If it is to be a venture 
in co-operative religion the cost of its 
support should be apportioned fairly. 
One-half of one per cent, Mr. Merrick 
assured the meeting, would more than 
provide the upkeep and give room for 
expansion in the days to come. Mr. 
Nichols of Salem moved that the minis- 
ters present who were of the Greater Bos- 
ton District consult their boards on the 
matter, and the motion was carried. 
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BABY CLINIC OPENED 

Three tired but radiantly happy people 
grasped each other’s hands in fervent 
thankfulness at the end of a busy day 
Nov. 10. You know the two ladies, Mis. 
Matsu Yoshioka and Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, 
but to introduce the gentleman, Dr. 
Makino, I must go back to last spring. 

Miss Bowen, you know, attends the 
Japanese Language School, and has nearly 
an hour’s ride every morning on the 
crowded city tram car. Taking the same 
ear so regularly, she noticed frequnetly 
a serious looking young Japanese who 
always employed his time, as she herself 
did, in studying. Sitting beside him one 
day she was surprised to discover that he 
was studying “Greek of the New Testa- 
ment”? with the aid of an English-Greek 
text book. She was struggling mightily 
with a simplified version of the 4th Chapter 
of John in the Japanese language. Meet- 
ing the young gentleman so employed for 
several days in succession, she finally 
spoke to him of their common interest, 
and thus commenced a friendship that is 
to be of untold worth to this Universalist 
Mission in our service to our neighbors. 


Miss Bowen invited the young man to 
Blackmer Home one evening to meet 
Mrs. Rowe, and they found him to possess 
a character of high ideals and rare Chris- 
tian fervor. He is a physician on the 
staff of a charity hospital for children 
established by the Imperial Family as a 
memorial to the late Emperor Meiji, 
but he finds his “recreation” in intensive 
study of the Bible, being an active mem- 
ber of a group of laymen who are not 
satisfied with the Japanese translation of 
the Bible now in use, as its language is too 
scholarly for the clear understanding of 
common folks, and are devoting their 
time to the study of Greek with the in- 
tention of making a new translation into 
colloquial language. (And they have to 
arrive at Greek through a text book in 
English, itself a foreign tongue!) 

The Japanese are awakened and con- 
cerned over the terribly high death rate 
of their children, and their scientists 
are studying the problem diligently, but 
only lately has much effort been made 
toward educating the public to the situa- 
tion and its remedies, and so here is a 
broad field for social service. Our Mrs. 


Yoshioka, alive to this need, wished to do 
her bit by establishing a Children’s Clinic 
in Dojin House. She went to the Bureau 
of Health to make inquiries and found 
that to get a doctor to undertake the work 
would be a very expensive proposition, 
and she came to Mrs. Rowe to talk over 
the possibility of our including such a large 
expense in our budget. Mrs. Rowe re- 
membered Dr. Makino’s interest in chil- 
dren and resolved to ask his advice. She 
told him of the desire to undertake this 
service for the community, explaining that 
we have the building, Dojin House, suf- 
ficient funds for equipment, and workers 
eager to assist, but that she had the feel- 
ing that if all this were supplied by the 
W.N. M.A. perhaps there might be some 
Christian Japanese who could meet this 
generosity of the American women by 
supplying the necessary medical skill, 
and asked him if he believed this possible. 
He asked a few days’ time for thought, 
and then wrote this reply: 

“Thank you for your kindest invitation 
last night. I was very glad to hear your 
hopeful plan for Christian work. Entirely 
I approve of your good project at this 
time. Indeed it is responsible to me to 
serve the miserable and sad of our coun- 
trymen and I think it is shameful to me if 
I can not serve my neighbors with my full 
pity and kindness, so that I will help and 
serve your brilliant work. Though I am 
busy in my physician’s work I will offer 
my efforts to you with great joy. I be- 
lieve God will grant our good plans which 
ought to be done in Japan. I will call on 
Mrs. Yoshioka Saturday afternoon and 
consult with each other about the im- 
portant matter. I expect that our good 
plan will bear fruit forever and ever for 
the Lord’s sake. I pray eagerly for our 
project that God be always with us and 
help our weakness.”’ 

And so, after much careful planning 
of details and preparation of equipment 
and supplies, and calls upon the neighbors 
and mothers of the children who come to 
Dojin House, the Clinic was formally 
opened on Nov. 10. 

From 2 until 5.30 the doctor worked 
steadily, making the necessary entries 
upon the records, while Mrs. Rowe and 
Mrs. Yoshioka helped in every way they 
could by preparing the children for the 
doctor’s examination, and saving his time 
wherever possible by making measurements 
and tests and filling out the charts to be 
given to the mothers. Much of this de- 
tail took time that will not need to be 
taken at subsequent visits, but we con- 
sidered that the beginning made by the 
examination of ten children the first day 
was a big achievement. 

And so, this happy group looked upon 
their afternoon’s work and believed that 
it was good, and thanke:l their God with 
overflowing hearts for the opportunity 
for service to these His little ones, in 
His Name. 

Alice G. Rowe. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday Schoo! Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


W HEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
December 19-December 25. 
ters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
December 19-December 25. 
ters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
December 19-December 25. 
ters. 


Headquar- 
teadquar- 


Headquar- 
* * 


MRS. BARNEY DONATES 


Mrs. Caroline Clark Barney has pre- 
sented to the General Sunday School As- 
sociation and the Massachusetts State 
Association a large box of books dealing 
with many phases of religious education. 
The collection contains some of the old 
standard volumes that will always be use- 
ful and also some new works of large value. 
We shall try to make the books of service 
to many readers. Mrs. Barney is thanked 
by the officers of both Associations. 


* * 


THAT SOUTHBRIDGE TRIP 


Who would think that to arrive at 
Southbridge, Mass., it would be necessary 
to travel through Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut? But such is the route one must 
follow. 

Somewhat similar detours often prove 
necessary to bring home to a parish the 
importance of religious education. In a 
ten day visit to our church at Southbridge, 
Mass., there were two Sunday morning 
services, a supper given by the Lend-a- 
Hand Club, an organization of the younger 
women, very active in practical work but 
only slightly connected with the Sunday 
school; a meeting of the Clara Barton 
Guild; a Cradle Roll party; and an inter- 
denominational Sunday school meeting at 
the Methodist church. On all these 
occasions, the Field Worker spoke. 

A conference of the Sunday school 
workers, a Parent-Teacher meeting to 
which the other churches were invited, 
and two sessions of the church school gave 
opportunity for direct work, but the 
acquaintance made through the other 
functions certainly helped in the getting 
across of the message. 

In a community so rapidly becoming 
Catholic it seems of immense importance 
that the liberal faith be kept alive through 
the training of the young generation. In 
the Sunday school, in the Clara Barton 
Guild, at such gatherings of the mothers 
as that at the Cradle Roll party, is a chal- 
lenge to those leaders who wish to work 
for intelligent thinking and faithful living. 
Such leadership ought surely to be the 
result of the eighteen years of patient 
and self-sacrificing endeavor given to this 
parish by Rey. Charles R. Tenney, D. D. 

: A.G.E. 


A CHRISTMAS WISH 
(This poem by an unknown author 
expresses the good-will felt by the mem- 
bers of the Executive Board for their 
fellow-workers in all our churehes and 
church schools.) 


I wish you joy this Christmas day 

Yet one day filled with mirth and cheer 
Will, oh, so quickly pass away— 

I wish you joy throughout the year. 


May peace be yours when night comesdown, 
May every good which life can give 

Be yours to bless your home, and ciown 
The tasks of every day you live. 


Beneath your roof may laughter ring 
And love and merriment abide, 

And may you reap through many a spring 
The blossoms of the countryside. 


God grant that you may wake by day 
In strength, the tasks of life to meet; 
May you go singing down the way 


And may your dreams at night be sweet. - 


Through every day of every year 
This wish of mine I shall renew, 
God keep you safe and hold you dear 
And pour His blessings down on you. 
* * 


A MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 

Project—Construction of a Syrian vil- 
lage. 

Purpose—To provide opportunity for 
the pupils to discover for themselves the 
living conditions, customs and needs of 
the Syrian people. 

Materials—Pictures and books regarding 
Syria. From three to five pounds of plas- 
ticine. Few old table knives. Smooth 
pebbles. Sand table, suit boxes filled with 
sand, packing-box cut down and smoothed, 
or table top. 

Preseniation—Through stories, drama- 
tization, picture study, and discussion, 
according to your missionary program, 
secure the interest of your class, and sug- 
gest the construction of the village. 

Method—While one or two children are 
making the hills and laying the streets 
with smooth pebbles, the others construct 
the houses. These are made very easily, 
for they are practically square, with flat 
roofs, and few doors and windows. Stairs 
on the outside of the house lead to the roof 
where is the guest room. 

Flatten a piece of plasticine very thin 
to approximately 3 inches by 12 inches. 
Trim the edges. Form into a hollow 
square, and join the walls. The roof is 
made a little larger to fit into the top of 
the square and by pinching to form a 
parapet. There is a space in the parapet 
where the stairs reach the roof. The 
guest room in one corner is small with no 
windows, and one door. 


After placing the houses in the village 
the mosque, stores, well, and other build- 
ings are modeled and added. 

Make figures of clothespins with plasti- 
cine feet and head made of white cloth over 
cotton wound around the head of the pin. 


Mark features with ink. Fashion clothes. — 
of crepe paper or cloth. In modeling 


camels and horses an armature of wire is 
necessary to provide strength. 

You will be amply repaid if you encour- 
age research and individual work, not 
alone in an added interest but in the 
amount of real knowledge gained by your 
pupils. 

M abel K. Gay. 
+e 
FACTS AND FOLKS 

The church school at Rutland, Vt., has 
received from Mr. Cola, J. Cleveland the 
gift of a very fine stereopticon and re- 
flectroscope. 


The postman brings in many smiles. 
Last week he delivered to the General 
Association a letter addressed to Mr. S. J. 
Helper, 176 Newbury St. It was at once 
forwarded, of course, to Judge Galer, 
editor of the Sunday Scheol Helper. 


Miss Eunice 8. Whidden, of the Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, is 
director of religious education at the 


Church of the Divine Paternity, New York ~ 


City, and Mr. Gordon Domm is special 
director of boys’ work. : 


Sunburst, N. C., is highly grateful to 
Everett, Mass., for a gift of $25 from the 
offerings of the Daily Vacation Bible 
School. How will the proof be made? 
Miss Powell says “by increased and more 
intelligently directed efforts for religious. 
education.” 


Miss Theodora Van Tassell, who has a 
record of eight years of perfect attend- 
ance at our church school in Bridgeport, 
Conn., has entered the Davis-Page Theat- 
rical School and is preparing for a dramatic 
career. She has already made her first 
appearance. 


Our two church schools in Buffalo, 
New York, have united, as have our two 
churches. The resulting problems are 
being met with courage and wisdom, Mrs. 
Helen S. Neubauer being the vigorous 
superintendent. Real progress is being 
made. 


Under the leadership of Miss Marjorie 
Howe, the church school in Hartford, 
Conn., is constantly gaining in missionary 
vision and activity. The offering for Japan 
this year exceeded that of 1925 by about 
$4.50. In addition a box of dolls and 
toys was sent direct to Japan. The chil- 
dren gave the skit, “If I Were You,” on a 
recent Sunday, much to the edification of 
all who were present. 


Fears wratate ret 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Southold.—Sunday, 
Nov. 28, will ever be 
memorable in this 
church due to the pre- 
sentation and unveil- 
ing of a valuable and 
most remarkable paint- 
ing by Mrs. Edith 
Mitchill Prellwitz, a 
noted artist, in memory of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius S. Mitchill. 
The picture represents Christ in the fore- 
ground, with one figure on either side, a 
laborer and a weeping woman—the whole 
intended to be a message to the toiler 
and the troubled. The canvas is about 
12 x 16 feet in size, and the work required 
two years in time. In giving this work of 
art to Southold and the Universalist 
Church, Mrs. Prellwitz realized the ideal 
of the highest art—not work for merce- 
nary gain, nor for personal glory, but for 
‘art’s sake and the inspiration of humanity. 
The beloved pastor of the church, Rey. 
Abram Conklin, interprets the message of 
the picture in these words: “‘It is a not- 
able example of what is called religious 
symbolism in art. It means that Chris- 
tianity is good news and that Christ is 
the divine messenger sent to bring a new 
and better life to the world. The light of 
heaven shines upon him. The rocks and 
the wilderness behind him represent the 
life of the world as he found it and as much 
of it still is. He comes to transform the 
wilderness into a garden. The shadows 
and the figures in the foreground represent 
the shadows of error and evil that he came 
to dispel, and the toiling and the troubled 
whom he came to comfort and uplift. 
The divine messenger is on the way to 
bring light for shadow, rest for weariness, 
comfort for sorrow, a juster life for all— 
a kingdom of heaven on the earth. The 
picture departs from the conventional 
pictures of Christ. The old pictures em- 
phasized his sufferings; this emphasizes 
his joy. The old pictures represented him 
as crowned with thorns; this represents 
him glorified with light. The old pictures 
represented a dying Christ; this repre- 
sents him in fulness of life, youthful, buoy- 
ant of step, his hand reaching forth in 
benediction, the bringer of life and hope 
and salvation to a needy and waiting 
world. To the left of the picture, over the 
organ, are figures of angels with golden 
trumpets, representing the spirit of music. 
On the right of the picture are angels up- 
holding the scrolls upon which are in- 
scribed the two great Commandments. 
Over all, extending the entire width of 
the church, is a remarkable decoration, 
rich in color, which forms a beautiful 
frame into which the other decorations 
are most artistically placed.” * * Middle- 
town.—Miss Hathaway has visited us. 


City Letter 


We were proud of her and her address. 
It is the custom of the missionary soci- 
eties of this city to have a joint meeting 
each fall and engage a speaker from out- 
side the city. The speaker contemplated 
failed. But we were planning for Miss 
Hathaway to come and at the request of 
the other societies it was made a joint 
meeting. The church was filled, and her 
address was splendid. Her presentation, 
forceful and earnest and appealing, made 
it an exceptionally happy occasion. Al- 
most entirely through her influence this 
church dressed a doll to go to Japan. 
The doll was purchased by the pupils in 
the church school. One boy of eleven made 
a contribution of $1 toward this doll. 
This money he had earned himself. This 


. boy has earned the right to receive the 


letter from the one who gets the doll in 
Japan. The ladies of the church have 
just held a very successful fair. They 
served no dinners or suppers, but had a 
short entertainment. Depending wholly 
on their sales, they realized $450. The 
ladies have solved their financial troubles 
by the team-work system, through monthly 
groups. This has been farmore productive 
than former methods of recent years. A 
great tragedy casting a gloom over this 
church, and in fact the entire community, 
happened on Nov. 16. Mr. L. D. Greene 
with a companion went to Lake George for 
a short vacation. While on the lake on 
Tuesday, Nov. 16, the day of the heavy 
rain and wind storm, their small boat cap- 
sized, it is believed, and they were drowned. 
Their bodies have not been recovered. 
Mrs. Greene is a member of the church 
and has very loyally engaged in its work 
since a young girl. Mr. Greene was a 
beloved citizen, and the popular and 
successful agricultural agent of the O. 
and W. R. R. * * The Metropolitan 
Alliance met in Newark, Dee. 10. Mrs. 
Henry R. Rose presided, and introduced 
James S. Plant, M. D., who spoke upon 
“Health from a psychologist’s point of 
view.” Mrs. Hazel Lassauer, soprano, 
Mrs. Beth Tregaskis, contralto, and Mrs. 
Henry Martin furnished the music. It 
was a day of profit and pleasure. * * 
Chapin Home services for December: 
12, preacher, Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon, 
New York City. 26, Christmas service, 
Metropolitan Y. P. C. U. under leadership 
of Miss Emma J. Webb. * * Divine 
Paternity House.—One important event 
followed another in November. Four 
ambitious undertakings were crowded into 
three weeks. First there was the Hallow- 
e’en dance given by the local board for 
the benefit of the settlement; then there 
was the turkey and roast pig supper, pre- 
pared on the East Side and served on the 
West Side by thirty-five members of the 
House on the 5th; on the next day a mon- 


ster rummage sale was held at the settle- 
ment by the Boy Scouts for their summer 
camp fund; and on the 16th the annual 
fair for the benefit of the Sunday school 
took place, and was successful, in spite of 
the rain. The regular monthly rummage 
sale for the benefit of the Sunday school 
was held on the 17th. A total of $400 
was cleared from these activities by neigh- 
borhood members and workers. Al- 
though the turkey supper was given only 
for the purpose of providing an enjoyable 
social occasion for members of the parish, 
nearly $60 was cleared. The remainder 
of the $400 was raised almost entirely 
from the neighborhood. A number of 
improvements have been made in the 
equipment for the school lunches. Mr, 
Van Wyck has donated an electric dish- 
washing machine, and eight suitable 
tables; a cold closet has been built for 
storing food; and a donation has just been 
received for dishes which will make it 
possible for the number of children served 
to be increased. A Thanksgiving dinner 
was served on the 24th. The Industrial 
School opened on Novy. 13 with an at- 
tendance of ninety. Mr. MacLean Gil- 
mour, who is in his second year at Union 
Theological Seminary, was welcomed back 
on Oct. 10 as superintendent of the 
Sunday school. His services are provided 
by the Metropolitan Sunday School In- 
stitute, and his personality is making a 
deep impression on children and teachers. 
The Children’s Room, used by the daily 
play school for pre-school children, has 
been decorated. Toys are badly needed 
for these twenty children. There are not 
half-enough kiddie-cars or scooters for 
the active boys, nor dolls and dishes for the 
little girls. A special appeal is made fora 
“tumble-gym,’’ a piece of apparatus con- 
sisting of ladders that is an excellent 
muscle-builder! The publication of the 
monthly bulletin, ‘“‘The Neighbor,” by 
the local board, was resumed in November. 
A special offer of two subscriptions for 
$1.25 is made to interest new readers. * * 
The Sunday School Institute meeting 
at All Souls Church enjoyed a talk by 
Miss Isabelle Taylor on the International 
Conference of Social Settlement Workers, 
It was voted to continue support of the 
Sunday school superintendent at the 
Divine Paternity House, and to undertake 
a study of conditions on Long Island, with 
a view of enlarging Universalist activities. 
* * Washington Heights.—We now 
meet in the lecture room after church and 
have light refreshments and plenty of 
friendly chats. The “Washington Heights 
Players,” one of our groups, presented 
three one act plays recently for the benefit 
of the church. Marita Resler is the di- 
rector, and author of a number of plays. 
Emily Baldwin, our elderly shut-in, who 
over fifty years ago was contralto with 
Emma Abbott, the world famous opera 
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singer and head of the Emma Abbott 
English Opera Company, is enjoying a 
radio. One of the first experiences that 
thrilled her was to hear suddenly an an- 
nouncement that an opera, rarely used, but 
made famous by Emma Abbott fifty 
years ago, was to be sung. Now, she is 
in the congregation every Sunday. Such 
are the wonders of radio. Mr. Harris has 
completed plans for his annual boy-tour 
for Christmas—an ocean trip to Virginia, 
then after three days, up the Potomac to 
Washington. President Coolidge is to re- 
ceive the travelers Jan. 3, after which they 
will be guests of the Naval Academy, and 
then return home. These trips are for 
educational value and their help in the 
community work being carried on. Mr. 
Harris reports that a Universalist family 
living three blocks from his church for 
eight years had never attended a service, 
but when death came the pastor was 
summoned. Mr. Harris queries, ‘““Why 
await death for a church?” * * Mt. 
Vernon.—December sermon topics by 
Dr. Sayles—‘“‘The Golden Rule,” ‘‘The 
Pilgrim Fathers,’ “Christmas Wishes,” 
“The Year Ahead.” The Thanksgiving 
offering for the Universalist and Unitarian 
churches was generous. The annual fair 
and dinner Dec. 2 was a record-breaker. 
The choir now wears vestments. * * All 
Souls.—Mr. Robert Kimball, the faith- 
ful sexton for the past twelve years, has 
been obliged to retire by reason of ill 
health. The church people pay glad trib- 
ute to his character and capacity. “The 
largest meeting in years’ is the record 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Hannah Jewett Powell, Friendly 
House, Sunburst, N. C., recently ad- 
dressed the students of Woodrow (N. C.) 
high school at chapel. 


Rev. William H. McGlauflin, D. D., of 
Scranton, Pa., reports an offering of $370 
for the Japan Missions at the Japan Day 
service. 


Rev. Henry A. Abbott of 107 6th St., 
N. E., Washington, D. C., now employed 
in the United States Treasury, Washing- 
ton, will supply the pulpit of the Uni- 
versalist church in Baltimore Dec. 26, so 
that the pastor, Rev. Hal T. Kearns, may 
preach in Washington. 


Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., took 
the Merchants and Miners Line from Bos- 
ton Dec. 8 for Norfolk, Va., where he visited 
Dr. Jordan’s colored school. He preached 
in Washington Dec. 12, and visited Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and Reading on 
business connected with the General 
Sunday School Association. 


Dr. Tomlinson, Dr. F. W. Perkins, 
Dr. Theodore Fischer, Dr. Tenney, Dr. 
Leighton, Dr. Huntley, Dr. Lowe, Mr. 
Leining, Mr. Etz and Mr. Cowing had 
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of the last meeting of the Men’s Club. 
At the next meeting, Dec. 16, Commis- 
sioner Harris spoke upon “Milk.” The 
Sunday school is in the best condition 
since the able and winning pastorate of 
Dr. Grose began. * * Good Tidings.— 
The annual fair was a reunion of old 
friends and financially a $1000 success. 
Sunday morning, Nov. 14, was observed 
as Young People’s Day. Mr. Lalone, 
presiding, introduced Mr. Richard C. 
Saunders, who spoke upon ‘‘Why Have a 
Y. P. C. U.,” and Miss Ella Jackson on 
“What the Y. P. C. U. Means to the 
Church.” Able and inspiring messages. 
At the church meeting Nov. 18 Mr. Lalone 
spoke upon ‘‘The Who, What and Why of 
Denominations.”” Sunday, Nov. 28, Dr. 
Walker, State Superintendent, preached 
upon ‘Truth and Freedom.” At the 
parent-teachers meeting, Dec. 3, Rev. 
Edwin B. Fairley spoke of “The Child 
and His Need of Religious Education.” 
* * Our Father.—On Dec. 20 there will 
be a union meeting of the trustees of the 
three Brooklyn churches to be addressed 
by Dr. Walker. A plan of unified action 
and ‘‘togetherness”’ will be offered by the 
State Superintendent that may be prophetic 
of great things for the church. The Wom- 
an’s Alliance is raising money by direct 
gifts, rather than by a fair. At a dinner 
on Jan. 7 the money will be given into the 
treasury. At the meeting of the Men’s 
Club, Dec. 13, the speaker was Mr. George 
Palmer, Assistant District Attorney, Kings 
County. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


luncheon with Dr. van Schaick at Head- 
quarters, Dec. 6, coming together to make 
plans for the annual retreat at the Way- 
side Inn, which this year will be a twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 


Mrs. J. O. Tyson of the Universalist 
church in Los Angeles, Cal., now in Jamai- 
ca Plain, was at Headquarters Dee. 7. 


Rev. and Mrs. Aishi Terazawa have a 
daughter, born Novy. 13. 


Rev. John M. Paige, who had pastorates 
in Richmond and Livermore Falls, Maine, 
has returned to Massachusetts from the 
Far West. Mr. Paige supplied the pulpit 
at Southbridge, Mass., on Dee. 12. 


Prof. Herbert Vincent Neal,, Ph. D., 
head of the Department of Zoology at 
Tufts College, addressed the noon meeting 
of the students of Boston University 
School of Medicine recently on ‘Science 
and Religion.” 


Rey. Harold H. Niles of Denver, Col., 
traveled 360 miles to deliver an Armistice 
Day address, spoke on Thanksgiving Day 
at the Jewish Temple, and addressed the 
Currents Events Club of Denver on Dec. 
8 and the Parent Teachers’ Association 
Dee. 9. 
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California 


Pasadena.—Rev. Carl F. Henry, pas- 
tor. The annual pre-Christmas sale of 
the Women’s League is in progress. Our 
monthly supper and business meeting of 
the church school officers and teachers 
are attended by nearly the full corps. 
The recent annual ‘‘Friendship Luncheon’” 
of the Mission Circle was a happy success. 
A recent church school indoor picnic was 
noisy and enjoyable to all of the younger 
pupils. Sunday evening, Dec. 5, was be- 
gun a course of lectures on Citizenship. 
These lectures are to be given by college 
professors, publicists, and city and county 
government officials, and have for the 
object a better informed and more respon- 
sible citizenry. We have been saddened 
by the sudden passing on Nov. 24 of Mrs. 
May Henry Jackson, formerly of London, 
Ohio, and later of Chicago and Pasadena— 
a life-long, loyal friend of the Universalist 
church. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis.—Rev. Fred A. Line, pas- 
tor. This church had the most successful 
one night bazar in its history Dec. 2, clear- 
ing over $700. The Woman’s Alliance is 
planning a watch party at the church for 
New Year’s Eve. Members of the Grotto 
(Masonic) and their families were guests. 
of the church the first Sunday of thismonth. 
Interest in our church and work continues: 
to incresae. Plans are well under way for 
the Mid-West Y. P. C. U. Rally to be held 
in our church Jan. 29 and 30. 

Oaklandon.—Rev. Fred A. Line, pastor. 
For many years this church has held a three 
day fair, beginning on Thanksgiving Day, 
serving dinner and supper Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of that week. The 
fair this year was decidedly successful, 
about $400 being realized. 


Maine 


Rockland.—Rey. C. A. Knickerbocker, 
pastor. As it seems to have become the 
custom for the church year in its full ac- 
tivity to begin at Thanksgiving and end 
at Easter Sunday, Mr. Knickeroocker has 
been discussing from the pulpit the prob- 
lems such a situation presents. So much 
interest was manifested that the men’s 
class took the matter up and made many 
valuable suggestions to make the church 
a more friendly institution and one more 
widely known and understood in the 
community. Our Rally Day could not be 
held until November, but was a marked 
success in the church and all its auxiliary 
organizations. The church school pre- 
sented a particularly appealing consecra- 
tion service at the close of the morning 
sermon. Young People’s Sunday was ¢ele- 
brated by members of the Y. P. C. U. in 
a very creditable manner, a large chorus 
from the Union adding much to the value 
of the service. The annual fair of the 
Ladies’ Society—a Thanksgiving Bazar this 
year, netted between eight and nine hun- 
dred dollars. Both our troops of Scouts, 
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the boys and the girls, rank high in all 
forms of Scout work. The church school 
is being more carefully graded and is 
growing in numbers and efficiency. 


Massachusetts 


Boston, Grove Hall.—Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, pastor. Our women are feeling 
very happy over the outcome of the “‘fair- 
less fair.” In the spring it was voted to 
| try the experiment of doing away with the 
annual fair with its load of work. So 
various women and groups of women made 
themselves responsible for various amounts, 
and during the year have been quietly 
accumulating the money called for. Some 
—not many—have just paid in the cash. 
A few—only a few—have just asked their 
husbands for it. Most of the women have 
acquired their quotas “on their own.’”’ One 
sold Christmas cards on commission, 
one, who has a summer home at the shore, 
served fish dinners to her friends at 50 
cents per, some had little sales of their 
own. They did it in all sorts of ways. 
And the money came. The reports made 
at the recent annual meeting showed a 
total of well over $1,000, as much as would 
have been secured by a regular fair and 
with much less strain. 

Roxbury.—Reyv. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. During the summer a new heating 
plant was installed in our church, exten- 
sive repairs made to the plumbing, and 
the stone masonry of the steps rebuilt, 
resulting in the outlay of about $4,000, 
all of which was raised during the summer 
months when church work is usually at a 
low ebb. The present financial condition 
of the society is splendid. The Public 
Meeting of the W. N. M. A. was enter- 
tained in our church with over 400 guests. 
The annual bazar was successfully held in 
November with gratifying results. On 
various occasions the pastor has been called 
upon to speak upon his experiences dur- 
ing his cruise of the Mediterranean last 
summer, and on Jan. 7 he will give an 
Illustrated Travel Lecture in his church 
under the auspices of the “Samaritan 
Society.”” The Roxbury-Dorchester School 
of Religious Education has been meeting 
in our church this year. 

Springfield, St. Paul’s.—Rev. Delmar HE. 
Trout preached his farewell sermon on 
Sunday morning, Nov. 28. The best 
wishes of his many friends will go with him 
and his family to their new home and field 
of labor at St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, 
Conn. Mr. Trout recently tendered his 
resignation after six years of service. He 
leaves the church with every organization 
in a prosperous condition. The Ladies’ 
Society has 105 members and recently 
netted close to $1,400 from the Polar Fair, 
given under their auspices. The Mission 
Circle, nearly as large, is doing excellent 
work, as is the Clara Barton Guild. The 
Y. P. C. U. are holders of the Spooner 
Cup and won again at the October State 
Convention the Legion of the Cross banner. 
On Young People’s Sunday, Nov. 14, the 


Union members conducted the service 
and the pastor sat in a pew. The Sun- 
day school is now well organized, the 
Men’s Forum conduct a fine noon-day 
class and recently there was organized an 
“Every Woman’s Class’’ which has grown 
rapidly and speakers of prominence ad- 
dress this class each Sunday. There is a 
fine Boy Scout troop under an able leader- 
ship, thus each organization is working 
earnestly for a finely equipped church in 
which to welcome, in the near future, a 
new pastor. Mr. L. S. Brown, who with 
Mrs. Brown now lives at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, was recently made honorary chair- 
man of the Prudential Committee, and 
E. H. Pinney succeeded Mr. Brown as 
the chairman. Mr. Trout and family 
will be located in a fine modern parsonage 
at 204 E. Main St., Meriden, Conn. 

Newtonville-—Rev. R. R. Hadley, pas- 
tor. Members of the Y. P. C. U. proved 
themselves effective leaders of worship on 
Young People’s Day, Nov. 14, and in- 
teresting addresses were made by the 
president, Etta Hemenway, and the vice- 
president, Richard Zoller. A largely at- 
tended parish social was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Mason Nov. 
18, under the auspices of the Mission Circle. 
The program included two fine addresses, 
one by Mrs. Bonser on Japan, the other 
by the editor of the Leader on some per- 
sonal experiences in Belgium. Thanks- 
giving baskets were sent out through the 
Newton Wellfare Bureau. Under the 
leadership of the new superintendent, Mr. 
Upton, our church school is being reor- 
ganized. Sessions are now held before the 
church service. The Ladies’ Aid has 
formulated an ambitious program for the 
year, including a food sale and a supper for 
each month, and the members are loyally 
supporting their energetic president, Mrs. 
Wilcox. On Sunday evenings our pastor is 
giving a series of illustrated lectures. We 
find that intensive house to house advertis- 
ing attracts new families to our services. 
We have used these slogans on all our 
printed matter: ‘“Be a good neighbor to 
the church in your neighborhood. Com- 
munity progress is a co-operative enter- 
prise.” 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis.—Rev. M. D. Shutter, 
D. D., pastor. The Church of the Re- 
deemer has sustained another severe loss 
in the death of Mr. Fred Parks Nash, 
on Noy. 14. Mr. Nash was a prominent 
citizen and a staunch supporter of our 
cause. Services were held on Nov. 17 
for him in the church where he was ac- 
customed to worship, conducted by Dr. 
Shutter. The large auditorium was com- 
pletely filled with the friends of Mr. Nash, 
and the floral display was extremely beau- 
tiful. The active pall-bearers were mem- 
bers of his business organization, while 
the trustees of the church aeted in an 
honorary capacity. At a recent meeting 
of these trustees, they adopted a memoran- 


dum which shows the esteem in which he 
was held. 


New Hampshire 


Nashua.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pas- 
tor. Oct. 31 was observed as Home Mis- 
sion Sunday, with the pastor preaching a 
special sermon, and the taking of an offer- 
ing for the Home Mission work of the State 
Convention. Nov. 7 the members of the 
Young People’s Club assisted in the ser- 
vice, the pastor preaching on “You and 
Youth.” Nov. 14, the members of the 
local Ministerial Association, comprising 
the Protestant ministers of this city and 
the surrounding towns of Hudson, Hollis, 
Milford, Wilton, and Merrimack, had a 
general exchange of pulpits. Mr. Cate 
preached at the Hudson Congregational 
Church, while Rev. Earl F. Nauss, of the 
First Church, Congregational, of this 
city, was in our pulpit. There is a very 
pleasant spirit of co-operation and fellow- 
ship among the clergy in this city. Thanks- 
giving morning a union Thanksgiving 
service was held at the Pilgrim Church, 
Congregational, at which Mr. Cate assisted. 
Novy. 28 the pastor spoke on ‘‘Our Task in 
Japan.” The church school had a special 
service, also, in observance of the day. 
The intermediate girls of the church school 
have dressed a Friendship doll, which 
they have named “Ione Chidzuko Cate.” 
The doll was on exhibition Japan Sunday. 
At the regular Sunday evening meeting 
of the Young People’s Club this day, the 
members of the Epworth League of the 
Methodist church were guests. The church 
school is making steady gains each Sun- 
day. Nine boys from this church attended 
the Older Boys Conference held in Leba- 
non. The boys of the church school have 
formed a team in the Interchurch Basket 
Ball League. The Ladies’ Howard Circle 
held a most successful Christmas sale and 
supper on Nov. 17, clearing a little less 
than $400. Plans are now under way for 
the annual Christmas observances. 


New York 


Newark.—On Wednesday evening, Sept. 
22, in the public library, a bronze tablet 
was unveiled to the memory of Dr. C. W. 
Tomlinson, who is known as “‘the father of 
the library.’”’ While pastor of our church 
here in 1896 he asked his people to bring 
in books on a certain day, and so laid the 
foundation of the library. The tablet 
was given by the Mission Cirele of our 
church. Rev. William Wallace Rose of 
Rochester made a short address. 


Nunda.—Rey. Harriet E. Druley, pas- 
tor. Our annual bazar with dinner held 
Dec. 2, was very successful. Beautiful 
posters had announecd it for two weeks 
ahead, and these brought a fine crowd. 
The final report shows a balance of over 
$17. At that time we displayed our 
Friendship doll. The Sunday school chil- 
dren paid for her and the Ladies’ Circle 
dressed her. She attracted a great deal 
of attention. We named her Bernice Kent 
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in honor of our kindergarten worker in 
Japan. Miss Kent is a member of this 
church. Noy. 28, our pastor handed 
in her resignation, which, after due con- 
sideration, was accepted. The first of the 
year Miss Druley is to take up her duties 
as assistant minister under Rev. W. H. 


Skeels of Herkimer. She will assist him 
in the duties entailed in the care of the 
Universalist churches in that section. 
She will be located at Middleville. A 
host of friends in the community as well 
as in the church deeply regret Miss Druley’s 
renovel from Nunda. 


Ohio 
Kent.—Rev. F. Osten-Sacken, Ph. D., 
pastor. On Nov. 9 a social gathering of a 
large number of the members of the church 
the organization of the Knights and Ladies 
of the Royal Banner was effected. The 
purpose of the organization is the forma- 


New England's 
Neighborhood Toll Service 


Nowadays in New England, calling a 
distant telephone is as simple as calling 
a telephone across the street. 


‘‘Neighborhood Toll Service,’”’ in every 
detail, follows the familiar routine of a 
local call. . 


Signal your own operator. 

Give her the number you want. 

Hold the line for a completed connec- 
tion or a report. 


This is the fastest, simplest form of 
toll service known. Yet along both the 
highways and byways of speech, the miles 
must still be dealt with by men and 
women, and machines. You must not 
expect quite the speed of local calls. 


With a few exceptions, we do not under- 
take at present to give this service topoints 
beyond our own territory. 


If you don’t know 
the number 
ask your local 
information operator 


We do give it between more than a 
million telephones in five states. It is 
thoroughly practical, else it would not 
be offered. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
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tion of groups of workers, each of which is 
to take up some definite activity of church 
work. Reports are given periodically, 
all groups to meet together for discussions 
of problems confronting the church, at 
intervals. Group committees so far ap- 
pointed are: Look-out, Publicity, Im- 
provement, Men’s and Visitation. Other 
groups will be organized as need arises. 
Noy. 138 twenty-four young men and 
women met at the pastor’s home for a 
social time; plans for the future were also 
discussed. This group is to form a nucleus 
for a Young People’s Christian Union. 
Nov. 14 Young People’s Sunday was ob- 
served with a special service in the morn- 
ing. The primary department of the 
church school gave a program of recitation 
and song, and the Junior Clara Barton 
Guild offered a choral number. Noy. 16, 
the pastor delivered an address on “The 
Child in the Home,” to the Mothers’ Or- 
ganization of Central School. Nov. 18, 
the pastor delivered an address on ‘‘The 
Three Pillars of the Successful Community” 
before the local Kiwanis Club, of which 
he is a member. Nov. 21 at the morning 
service three young men united with the 
church. Nov. 24 the Junior Clara Barton 
Guild appeared for the first time as host- 
esses at a pre-Thanksgiving luncheon 
served in the social rooms of the church. 
Over seventy people bought tickets for the 
oceasion. Dec. 3 the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Alliance and Clara Barton Guild served 
supper in the social rooms of the church. 
The Junior Clara Barton Guild, now grown 
to nearly twice the original membership, 
had a booth, selling home-dressed dolls. 


Wisconsin 

Markesan.—Rev. Noel E. Spicer, pastor. 
The ladies of our church held their annual 
supper in October, netting them about 
$200, and in November they held their 
Christmas sale of aprons and faney work 
netting about $325. A Mission Circle has 
been organized with eleven members and 
meets monthly. The union Thanksgiving 
service was held in our church Thanksgiv- 
ing Day morning. Over one hundred 
present. Sermon by the pastor of the 
Methodist church. Our Sunday school 
sent a Friendship doll to Japan. The 
doll was named Kathryn Wisconsin, in 
honor of our Sunday school superintendent 
and our state. Our offering for Japan has 
been taken and forwarded, and this month 
we take our offering for the Armenian 
orphans. 

* * 
FROM MELROSE, MASS. 

Melrose, Mass., issued a Thanksgiving 
Number of the Church Bulletin carrying 
a picture of Rev. Gustave H. Leining, 
pastor elect, and raising the question about 
what the year 1932 will say as to his first 
five years among them. The Bulletin very 
emphatically states that “it is up not to 
ten or fifty of the parish but to 500 or 
600 of them to help make that five years 
a glorious success.’”’ The Bulletin also 
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shows a budget of $10,000, in which the 
main terms are $3,500 for minister’s sal- 
ary, $100 for minister’s incidentals, $1,200 
for music, $1,350 for Convention and 
Five Year Program quotas. 


* * 


THE CHICAGO FORUM 


Rev. Fred A. Moore, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Chicago Forum, has issued the 
1926-27 program. Among the speakers 
announced are: Alva W. Taylor, Charles 
Phillips, Senator La Follette, John Haynes 
Holmes, Kirby Page, Scott Nearing, Sid- 
ney Hillman, Margaret Bondfield, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Frederick Starr, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, President Fred W. Sargent 
of the Chicago & Northwestern R. R. and 
Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild of New York. 

Among other speakers expected are: 
William Allen White, Norman Hapgood 
and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 

“Peace,” ‘Mexico,’ ‘Russia,’ ‘The 
Railroad Question,’’ ‘The Philippines,” 
are among the questions to be discussed. 


* * 


WARNING 


Universalist ministers are warned against 
the hard luck stories of an affable young 
man who hails from the Rochester, New 
York, church. His story is spurious. Do 
not assist him. 

W.W. Rose. 


* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 22) 

this involves another “slaughter of the 
innocents,’ which is by no means 
small. His suggestion for attaining the 
best in medicine and surgery for families 
of moderate means is worthy of a much 
wider consideration than it has yet re- 
ceived, especially by philanthropists who 
prefer keeping open the springs of whole- 
some life to tinkering the pipes through 
which it may flow. So long as “no middle 
class family can hope to have many 
children without sacrificing actual neces- 
sities,’ the family that ought to be the 
largest will be the smallest, and our na- 
tional life will suffer. 

One can not but applaud the discern- 
ment of the author in his criticisms of 
what is called the modern education of 
youth. The lengthening list of subjects, 
the long hours away from sunshine and 
fresh air, are sources of defects in young 
people of to-day, and are reflected in 
faulty homes. The case seems worst 
where children are most conscientious. 
America has real need for educational 
leaders who will lay greater emphasis upon 
quality as against quantity of education, 
and insist upon the right of the child to 
vigorous health. 

The writer sees clearly that no institu- 
tions can replace the duties of home- 
makers. That “the teachings of parents 
must get down to bed-rock motives and 
apply the leverage of affection, moral 
obligation and religious inspiration,” is a 
true note. Children are most likely to be 
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what their parents are, not what their 
parents tell them to be. There is enough, 
and too much, of individualism gone to 
seed, headless houses trying to be homes, 
craze for pleasure and lust for things, 
working against the well-being of the 
home. But is the case against the modern 
family and modern youth quite so bad as 
many pulpits and standardizers make it 
out? As one whose business is to know 
something of the average family life, I 
do not find that love between parents 
and children is dead. It is chiefly to those 
who feel that home ought to be the holiest 
of all institutions that Professor Groves’ 
wide knowledge and pertinent suggestions 
will appeal in this period of transition 
and perplexity. 
ASB. Pe 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


New England Y. P. C. U. Get-Together. 
socket, R. I. Jan. 1, 2, 1927. 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. Washington, D. C. Jan. 17, 18, 1927. 

Massachusetts State Convention. Palmer, -Mass. 
May 17-19, 1927. 

Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
May 20, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 


Woon- 


Norway, Maine. 


a 
OLD BOOKS FOR SALE 


Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale of 127 S. 7th St., La 
Crosse, Wis., offers for sale a number of old books, 
details of which she will be glad to furnish. In the 
collection are: 

A narrative of many surprising conversions in 
Northampton, written in 1736, published in 1832, 
bound in leather. Lectures in defense of Divine 
Revelation, by Pickering. 1831. Autobiography of 
Rev. Abel C. Thomas, 1852. Psalms and Hymns, by 
Also other works of Ballou. 
Ancient History of Universalism, by Hosea Ballou, 
2d, ete., ete. 

KO8 
COMMUNION SET 


The General Superintendent has at his disposal a 
silver communion set composed of wine container, 
baptismal font, two plates and two goblets, which 
he would be glad to give to any church desiring such 
a set. If you are interested, please write to Dr. 
John S. Lowe, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

eek 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Full fellowship granted to Rev. Harvey Loy (Uni- 
tarian) as of Dec. 1, 1926. 
George F. Fortier, Clerk. 
* * 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE OF VERMONT 
AND PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Rey. L. L. Lewis accepted on transfer from Mas- 
sachusetts. Lay license of Raymond S. Goodspeed 
expired. Lay license of James B. Estee renewed 
as of Feb. 6, 1926. Rev. R. F. Johonnot, D. D., 
transferred to Massachusetts, subject to action of 
that committee. Rev. Ira A. Priest accepted on 
transfer from Ohio. 

George F. Fortier, Clerk. 
Pe 


ATTENTION, FRIENDS OF DR. GAINES 


A group of friends have united to publish “Echoes 
of Many Moods,” by Charles Kelsey Gaines. Irv- 
ing Bacheller says: “I can not believe that there is 
any graduate of St. Lawrence who will fail to buy the 
poems of Professor Gaines for himself and others. 
It will be a handsome book, designed by Bruce Rogers 
and printed by William Edwin Rudge. It will be 
ready for Christmas. It will give lasting pleasure 
and help spread the fame of St. Lawrence. A thou- 
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gand football victories could not bring a fame so fair 
and profitable to our Alma Mater.” De luxe edition, 
100 copies, signed by Dr. Gaines and Owen D. Young, 
to whom the book is dedicated, $15. Alumni edi- 
tion, $3. Order at once of Nelson L. Robinson, 
56 Wall St., New York City. 

* * 

FORD HALL SPEAKERS AND TOPICS 


Dec. 19. Prof. Harry A. Overstreet—‘‘Problems 
of Adult Personality.” 

Dec. 26. Morris Hillquit—‘‘Our Changing Social 
Order.” 

Jan. 2. Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 

Jan. 9. John Langdon-Davies. 

Jan. 16. Anna Louise Strong. 

Jan. 23. Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 

Jan. 30. Frank Tannenbaum—“ Mexico.” 

x * 

NEW ENGLAND Y. P. C. U. GET-TOGETHER 


The seventh annual New England Get-Together 
of the Y. P. C. U. will be held in Woonsocket, R. I., 
at the Universalist Church House, Earle and Snow 
Streets, Jan. 1 and 2, 1927. For reservations write 
to Mr. William Wheelock, 632 South Maine Street, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

* * 

UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 

Notice is hereby given that a commission ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention will convene at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Dec. 18, 1926, at 4 p. m., for the 
examination of Miss Doris A. Swett “as to her fit- 
ness in purpose, character and abilities for the min- 
istry of the Universalist church.” 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


Married 


Leiser-Burrowes.—In Chicago, Nov. 25, 1926, 
at the parsonage of the Church of the Redeemer, by 
Dr. L. B. Fisher, Mr. Benjamin Leiser, of South 
Bend, Ind., and Mrs. Minnie Galbreath Burrowes. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Mary S. Haymaker 


Mrs. Mary 8S. Haymaker, one of the oldest members 
of the church at ent, Ohio, died Nov. 19, at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. E. E. France. Mrs. 
Haymaker was one of the oldest residents of Kent, 
known by everybody and greatly beloved for the 
beauty of her life and her interest in church and 
community affairs. Rev. O. E. Olin, her cousin, 
pastor of the LeRoy church, and Dr. Osten-Sacken 
of the Kent church, of which Mrs. Haymaker was 
a life-long member, officiated at the funeral, Nov. 
22. 


Mrs. P. B. Hall 


Mrs. P. B. Hall, one of the most active members 
of the church at Kent, Ohio, and highly esteemed 
in the community, died Nov. 29, after a prolonged 
illness. Mrs. Hall was one of the most active members 
of the church which she served so faithfully and 
constantly. She was a true friend of the needy, 
and the entire community has suffered a great loss. 
The funeral was held on Dec. 1. Friends from every 


THE NATION-WIDE BATTLE 
OVER EVOLUTION 


The two outstanding books of the hour, on the 
Evolution Controversy, are declared by many to be 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s “Evolution and Religion” and 
bis “Origin and Character of the Bible.” 

The president of a Southern University writes: 
“These able, scholarly and finely popular works ex- 
actly meet the needs of the whole South, and I be- 
lieve of the whole country. They are tremendously 
telling answers to Fundamentalism, and should be 
circulated by the ten thousand.” 

“Evolution and Religion.” By J. T. Sunderland 
in collaboration with the eminent scientist, David Starr 
Jordan. The Beacon Press, Beacon St., Boston. 


185 pages. $1.65 postpaid. 
“The Origin and Character of the Bible.” By Dr. 
Sunderland alone. Same _ publishers. 312 _ pages. 


$1.65 postpaid. 


walk of life and representing every church in the 
community were present. Rev. O. E. Olin, pastor of 
the Le Roy church, and Dr. Osten-Sacken of the 
loeal church, officiated at the funeral. 


Willard E. Smith 


Mr. Willard E. Smith died at his home in Ring- 
wood, Ill., on Nov. 23, 1926. Mrs. Smith died in 
the same home in February, 1925. 

These were the parents of the wife of Rev. John 
Ratcliff. The funeral of Mr. Smith was held at Ring- 
wood Saturday, Nov. 25, conducted by Dr. Fisher. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith were pioneers of Illinois and 
always greatly loved and respected. 


Vesta Ann Graham 


Miss Vesta Ann Graham was born in Andover, Vt., 
Dec. 15, 1852, the daughter of Charles and Hannah 
(Walker) Graham. At the age of ten she came to 
Springfield, Vt., to make her home, living for many 
years with an older sister, Mrs. Dexter Lockwood. 
After her sister’s death she continued to occupy the 
home they had shared together, and it was here that 
she died. She was the last surviving member of her 
family. ‘Though never in robust health, she had at- 
tained the ripe age of seventy-four. She succumbed to 
an attack of bronchial pneumonia on Nov. 24, 1926. 

This gentle little woman made a sure place for 
herself in the hearts of her friends, who were many. 
Her interest in the community life was deep and sus- 
tained; but it was in her relations to her church 
(Universalist) that her fine qualities were best dis- 
played. The church, of which she was so loyal a 
member, its Ladies’ Aid Society, and Springfield 


hospital are generously remembered in her will. 
She said, “I have done this for the church because I 
love it.” 

‘The funeral was held on Friday afternoon, Nov. 26, 
from the Universalist church, with Rev. Robert 
Nunn officiating. Burial was in the family lot at Sum- 
mer Hill Cemetery. 

R.N. 
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White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
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TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


3anta Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 


Concordance and 


Larger size for 


Large clear type. 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
ork. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 
Outdoor Sports --- Gymnasium 
_ Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi!,cates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work an@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides. 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, IM. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern Schoel of Commercs 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


| Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


Two men met in the street one day. 
“Hallo, Bill,” said one, “I ’aven’t seen 


you for weeks! But what’s wrong? 
You're lookin’ mighty seedy. Been ill?” 

The other passed his horny hand across 
his brow. “No, I ain’t been ill,’”’ he re- 
plied; ‘‘it’s work wot’s doin’ for me—work 
from eight in the mornin’ till six at night 
and only one hour off. Think of it!” 

“Awful!” agreed the first. “And ’ow 
long ’ave you been there?”’ 

“T ain’t been there yet,’ explained Bill 
gloomily; “begin to-morrer.’’—Tatler. 

* * 

The editor of the local paper wrote in 
his journal: “Yesterday I bought four 
pounds of sugar and found about half a 
pound of sand in it. If the shopkeeper 
in question doesn’t send me the half- 
pound of sugar at once, I shall publish 
his name in the paper.” 

During the day nine grocers sent him 
nine different half-pounds of sugar.— 
Wiener Kleines Witzblatt (Vienna). 

* * 

Scotch gent: “My lad, are you to be my 
caddie?” 

Caddie: ‘‘Yes, sir.” 

“And how are you at finding lost balls?” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Well, look around and find one, and 
we'll start the game.”’—Georgia Tech 
Yellow Jacket. 

* * 

Attendant: “There’s a man outside 
who wants to know if any of the patients 
have escaped lately.” 

Director of the Asylum: ‘‘Why does he 
ask?” 

Attendant: ‘He says some one has run 
away with his wife.”—Outlaw. 

* * 


” 


“Now, Robert,’’ said his Sunday school 
teacher, “‘what do you understand by suf- 
fering for righteousness’ sake?” 

“Please, miss,’”’ answered Bobby, ‘‘it 
means havin’ to come to Sunday school.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Eliza: “Ah hear you-all’s left yo’ hus- 
band, Mandy. Is it true?” 

Mandy: “It sure is, Eliza. Dat nigger 
was so shiitless he couldn’t find enough 
washin’ to keep me busy.”’—-Life. 

* * 

According to a contemporary, one of 
our novelists has a suit for every day of 
the week. That’s nothing. We have one 
for every day of the year; we’re wearing 
it now.—The Humorist. 

* * 

Mr. Juggs: “Have the Benders been 
married long?” 

Mrs. Juggs: “No, I don’t believe so; 
they’re still keeping a budget.”’—Life. 

* * 


f “The modern girl’s hair looks like a 
mop,” says a critic. But that doesn’t 
worry her. She doesn’t know what a mop 
looks like.—London Opinion. 
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Cruising Cross Country 


By John van Schaick, Jr. 


(Johannes) 


Author of 
“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 
“Cruising Around a Changing World” 
Editor of 
The Christian Leader 


Half of the edition gone already. 


Remember how quickly “Cruising Around a Changing World” 
ORDER NOW. 


cA Welcome Christmas Gift. 


was out of print. 


From a minister in Maine: 


“T am delighted to find in the collection the particular article entitled ‘Up On Our 


Roof,’ in the Around Boston group. That was the one that started me reading the 
series, and I have been regular ever since. When I showed the book to my wife she said: 
‘Just the thing to read around the fireplace evenings.’ You may think of us so occupied 
on many of the nights this winter.”’ 


Another Maine minister : 


“The author has a remarkable gift for making the commonplace, the every-day 
incidents of life, vividly interesting. He has the rare power of seeing the vitally human 
in the ordinary events around him. He makes a visit toa New England country church 
as interesting as if it were in London, Washington, Lourdes or St. Anne de Beaupre.”’ 


From a professor at Stanford University, California: 


“The author’s impressions of things, men and facts are all vivid, alive with his re- 
markable kind of alertness. The book should make rather a wide appeal to readers who 
know him, and I hope that it will appeal to many others who don’t know him but who 
should. It is thoughtful, amusing in spots, and abounding in good feeling toward the 
world of his fellow travelers—all of us who exist here in this curious old world or in this 
portion of it known conventionally as the United States, whether we sit at home, rove 
city streets, travel in buses or motors or trains, or have the chance to get into the coun- 
try. His sweep is broad. He sees visions in the little commonplaces of every day life. 
I think that his book is bound to do good and to help many a reader to understand the 
meaning of the complexities which make up so much of life. I like his modest reference 
to birds and trees and flowers. His account of the Japanese cherry trees in Washington, 
together with the bit of history which he skilfully injects, is admirable and to me was 
very informing.” 


Price $2.00 postpaid. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


